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THE WILD WHITE MAN. 


In the year 1803, the British government, observing 
the successful progress of the convict settlement at 
Port Jackson, fitted out an expedition for the for- 
mation of a similar establishment on the southern 
coast of Australia. The great inland bay of Port 
Phillip had been explored during the previous year 
by Captain Flinders, in the Jnvestigator; and his 
favourable report of the surrounding country greatly 
influenced the government in their choice of a 
locality. 

The command of the expedition was given to 
Colonel Collins. ‘The convicts—367 in number— 
were all males. Of these, only seventeen received 
permission for their wives to accompany them; and 
with the exception of seven little ones, who were too 
young to be left behind, their children were forbidden 
to undertake the long and dangerous voyage, which 
was then regarded with extreme distrust. A detach- 
ment of about fifty soldiers, with three lieutenants, 
formed the military guard; and various civil officers, 
four surgeons, and a chaplain and seven soldiers’ 
wives, completed the matériel of the new settlement. 

In these days of breathless enterprise, when our 
countrymen hurry to and fro over the whole earth, 
and undertake a voyage to the antipodes, or an 
expedition to the north pole, with equal coolness, 
it is interesting to note the gloomy forebodings 
of these early voyagers to the southern world. The 
means of so doing are furnished by the diary of the 
Rev. Robert Knopwood, chaplain to the expedition. 
*The land behind us,’ he writes, ‘is the abode of 
civilised people; that before us, the residence of 
savages. When, if ever, we shall enjoy an inter- 
course with the world, is doubtful and uncertain. 
We are leaving the civilised world behind us to 
enter upon a career unknown.’ 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth in the month 
of April, but it was not until October that the shores 
of Australia were descried. Collins and his officers 
chanced to land on a stcrile and desolate portion of 
the coast; and after sundry disappointments, arising 
from the absence of fresh water, the barrenness of 
the soil, and other causes, a spot without the Heads 
—as the rocky barriers at the entrance of Port Phillip 
are termed—was selected as the site of the intended 
settlement. A more unfortunate choice could scarcely 
have been made; it was found impossible to subsist 
in such a locality; nor were they successful in their 
endeavours to discover a favourable district. Acting, 
therefore, on the discretionary powers wherewith he 
was invested by the government, Colonel Collins 


desided on abandoning Port Phillip, and steering 
across Bass’s Strait. He eventually founded the penal 
colony of Tasmania. 

But before this removal occurred, eight of the 
prisoners absconded. Five of these were subsequently 
recovered; but the others never returned, and were 
supposed to have perished of hunger, or to have 
been slain by the natives. 

For thirty-two years, Port Phillip remained un- 
settled, and, in fact, was supposed to be unfit for the 
habitation of civilised man. In the interval, however, 
sundry partial explorations had taken place. Hume 
and Hovell had penetrated overland to the Geelong 
country; and the Sydney government had failed in 
a second attempt at convict colonisation. Sturt had 
discovered the source and embouchure of the Murray 
River; M‘Killop had ventured to Lake Omeo, and 
gazed upon the eternal snows of the Australian Alps; 
and Henty had established a whaling-station at Port- 
land Bay. But the honour of practically demon- 
strating the capabilities of Port Phillip belongs to 
John Batman. In May 1835, this gentleman sailed 
from Launceston, in Tasmania, and landing on the 
western shores of the bay, at a point named by him 
Indented Head, he at once observed that the land 
in that region was excellently adapted for either 
tillage or pastoral uses. ‘The natives were also very 
friendly ; and having, by the aid of interpreters, been 
made to comprehend the object of the white man’s 
visit, they cordially welcomed and granted him a 
large tract of land. 

Delighted with the successful result of his enter- 
prise, Batman returned to Tasmania for seeds and 
implements, leaving six of his men, with three 
months’ supply of provisions, in charge of his newly 
acquired property. During his temporary absence, a 
strange event occurred. 

The natives were so little alarmed at the presence 
of the whites as to mix freely with them, and often 
assisted them by various friendly offices, which were 
requited in kind. One day, however, a savage of 
fiercer aspect than usual made his appearance, He 
was very tall, and of monstrous bulk; his matted 
hair hung wildly about his shoulders, and his features 
were nearly hidden by the profuse growth of his 
beard. A loose ‘rug’ or wrapper, made of the skins 
of the kangaroo, was his sole garment; and in his 
hand he carried a long and formidable spear, con- 
structed of the close-grained wood of the country, and 
its point and rows of inverted teeth hardened by the 
action of fire. 

As this uncouth being approached the tents, their 
inmates ‘perceived with astonishment that his skin 
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was of a tawny hue; whereas all the natives whom 
they had yet seen were black. This caused them to 
surmise that he might possibly be of European origin; 
and as he stood before them, evidently labouring 
under strong excitement, and apparently striving to 
speak, yet uttering no sound, one of them offered him 
bread, at the same time pronouncing its name. The 
poor fellow mechanically seized the profiered food, 
and endeavoured to repeat the word. After reiterated 
efforts, and as many failures, a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. His eyes brightened, he cast away 
his spear, and stretching out his arm, with eager 
gestures, invited their attention to something marked 
thereon. On examination, this proved to be two 
letters, ‘W. B.,’ rudely pricked out and stained, 
sailor-fashion. ‘These they sought to decipher. ‘W,’ 
said they for William. He smiled and nodded. ‘B’ 
for Burges. He shook his head. Brown, Bruce, Ball 
—every name commencing with the second letter of 
the alphabet that they could think of, was tried, with 
the like result; till at length, as by a mighty effort, 
their strange visitor burst into speech, and exclaimed, 
with a genuine English accent: ‘W. for William, 
B. for Buckley.’ 

Then they knew that it was one of their own 
ae who stood in that wretched guise before 

em. 

On Batman’s return to Port Phillip, he was 
informed of this discovery, and being a man of kindly 
disposition and feeling heart, he at once assumed the 
protection of the white savage. His first care was to 
shave and clean his protégé—a process which appears 
to have considerably lessened the duskiness of the 
latter’s complexion. The kangaroo skins were dis- 
pensed with, and a more civilised costume substi- 
tuted; but it was long ere he could walk in shoes 
without much discomfort. His first shirt—sewn by 
Miss Batman—was of Brobdignagian proportions, 
consisting of an incredible quantity of linen; and 
when he was set on horseback to accompany his 
protector, it was discovered that the stores of the 
settlers could not furnish stirrups sufficiently large to 
accommodate his huge feet. 

By slow degrees, the reclaimed man recovered the 
use of his native language, and was enabled to com- 
municate his history and adventures. It must not 
be supposed, however, that his reminiscences assumed 
the form of a connected narrative; on the contrary, 
they were extracted from him, not without difficulty, 
at various times. To the last, he was sullen and 
reserved, usually answering in monosyllables; and 
not unfrequently he manifested great anger on being 
questioned of his past life. He is also said to have 
varied considerably in his account of some particu- 
lars; but his habitual taciturnity, and imperfect 
command of language, probably caused him to be 
misunderstood by the retailers of his conversation. 

His history, divested of the romance wherewith it 

sometimes been clothed, is as follows: 

William Buckley—for such was indeed his name— 
was born at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, in 1780. In 
early life, he followed the occupation of a stone-mason; 
but his great height—which is stated at six feet six 
inches—and stalwart proportions attracting the notice 
of a recruiting sergeant, he was easily induced to 
exchange the trowel for the musket, and accordingly 
enlisted in the 4th regiment. He had served but a 
short time in his new capacity, when he robbed one 
of his comrades; for which offence—such was then 
the severity of our laws—he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. This occurred in 1803, in the 
twenty-third year of his age; and it thus happened 
that he became an unwilling member of Colonel 


he order for removal to Tasmania was issued, 
Buckley, and two others, named respectively Pye 


Collins’s abortive expedition to Port Phillip. When 
t 


and Marmon, feeling doubtful of their ultimate fate, 
effected their escape from the camp, as previously 
stated; and the vessels sailing shortly after, nothing 
more was heard of them. 

What became of Pye and Marmon has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Buckley himself always 
evinced great dislike to being questioned about them, 
and seemed to regard the inquirer with much sus- 
picion. It appears that the course taken by the 
fugitives was around the head of the bay; and Mr 
Wedge, in his report to the Geographical Society of 
Tasmania, dated 1835, says that Buckley assured 
him, that in their flight, Pye became exhausted, and 
was left behind at the Yarra River; and that Marmon 
quitted him at Indented Head, with the avowed 
intention of returning to the camp. But there are 
many different versions of this affair. Sometimes 
Buckley averred that they were killed by snakes, 
and at others that they had lost themselves in the 
bush, and were never seen by him after. But the 
Australian wilds furnish no indigenous fruits capable 
of affording sustenance to man; and it is generally 
believed that hunger, and the difficulty of procuring | 
food, induced a repast at which humanity shudders. 
Be this as it may, no vestige of their remains has 
ever been discovered. 

After parting from his companions, Buckley appears 
to have remained alone some time. One day, how- 
ever, disgusted alike with his solitary life, and the 
precariousness of his means of subsistence, he wan- 
dered on the beach, anxiously endeavouring to descry 
some vessel, which happily might rescue him from 
his vast prjson. His shoes had long since abandoned 
his feet, which now therefore left their imprint on the 
soft sand. As he strolled listlessly along, he picked 
up a fragment of a spear, and with this he waded 
amongst the rocks in search of shell-fish, now his 
principal food. Whilst thus engaged, he was observed 
by three native women, who, creeping stealthily down 
to the beach, imagined that they beheld in him their 
lost chief Murragark, whom Buckley appears to 
have resembled in size and stature. The illusion was 
increased by the circumstance of his carrying the 
broken spear of the deceased warrior; and the colour 
of his skin excited but little surprise, being readily 
ascribed to the potent influence of the grave.* 

The Delilahs of the forest having, in a manner, 
captured this ungainly Samson, brought him, nothing 
loath, to the men of their tribe, who, in fact, had 
seen his footprints on the sand, and were already in 
search of him. He was immediately surrounded by 
a mob of yelling savages, and doubtlessly imagined 
that he was destined to be carved into collops for the 
gratification of his epicurean captors; but again 
his resemblance to the great chief befriended him. 
They examined his feet and hands—they eagerly 
scrutinised the spear, of which he had fortunately 
retained possession; and when they discovered on 
his side a scar, similar in appearance to one which 
had marked the body of Murragark, they deemed the 
evidence of his identity complete. Buckley, mean- 
time, mistook their very animated gestures for so 
many tokens of their pleasure at lis fleshly condition. 
A long conversation ensued, during which the name 
of Murragark was incessantly repeated. It ended, 
very much to his satisfaction, in their feeding, instead 
of eating him; and he was given to understand, by 
signs, that thenceforth he was never to quit his 
savage entertainers. 

Accordingly, although treated with great respect, 


* The superstition here alluded to is very prevalent amongst 
the Australian aborigines, who imagine that the whole of the 
white population are their deceased brethren. For a supposed 
restored friend, they testify great affection; but it is very 
unpleasant, and not a little dangerous, to be mistaken for a 
departed enemy. 
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he was scrupulously watched by day and night. He 
was never suffered to fatigue himself with the exer- 
tions of the chase, nor to perform that infinitesimal 
amount of labour to which the natives of Australia 
unwillingly submit. His gunyah was reared for him, 
and his larder stocked with unwonted extravagance, 
by his savage friends. The daintiest morsels of the 
kangaroo, and the most juicy of opossums, the 
sweetest portions of the wombat, the whitest grubs 
of the mimosa, and the largest of gum-balls, were 
his. His also the largest eggs and the finest fish— 
the richest berries and the most delicate roots. The 
rarest pigments were devoted to his use, and the 
warmest skins were added to his wardrobe. 

Thus, from a state of abject misery and utter 
loneliness, Buckley was suddenly elevated to a species 
of savage royalty, and held in reverential awe as 
the restored Murragark. For some time, the only 
perceptible fluctuation of public opinion was the 
occasional outburst of cannibal propensities, when 
his wild subjects seemed to survey his colossal form 
with much peculiar admiration. 

Buckley’s domestic comfort was also duly con- 
sidered, and a dusky, but buxom young widow was 
assigned to him, by the general consent of the tribe, 
as his lubra, or spouse. For a time the pair enjoyed 
the utmost felicity of which two such strange turtle- 
doves were capable. But this lasted not long; for, 
according to Buckley, the honeymoon was scarcely 
over, when his hut was one night invaded by sundry 
native gentlemen, who, claiming a prior right, forcibly 
carried off the bride. Much violence does not appear 
to have been offered, nor were the husband's feelings 
greatly lacerated by this stroke of fortune. He 
acknowledged, indeed, that his lubra went very will- 
ingly, and that he did not ‘make a fuss about the 
loss.’ But the natives seem to have taken a widely 
different view of the affair; for, irritated probably at 
this practical disparagement of their own judgment, 
at the lady’s faithlessness, and the injury inflicted on 
their white friend, they speared both the frail one 
and her lovers. 

But if Buckley’s first companion was insensible to 
his charms, there were other hearts more tender and 
more true. A gentle damsel, of the same tribe, of 
her own accord visited his solitary home, and sought 
to soothe and please the forsaken stranger. Nor were 
her efforts unsuccessful. Buckley, at various periods, 
had many wives, but he always expressed himself 
in more favourable terms of his second partner than 
of any other. On the sea-shore, near Point Lonsdale, 
is a natural cavern, in the limestone rock, which is 
said to have been the abode of the wild white man 
and his mate during this portion of his eventful 


career. 

It has been doubted whether Buckley had any 
children. By those who knew and conversed with 
him, this point is diversely stated; some declaring 
positively that he was childless, but others, and the 
majority of evidence is on this side, speak of sons and 
daughters. When reclaimed, in 1835, he had with 
him two lubras, and a boy and girl; but he always 
spoke of these as adopted children. 

Many other particulars were at sundry times 
extracted from him, and have been worked up, by 
Mr Morgan of Hobart-town, into a long and interest- 
ing narrative. In it are numerous details of native 
feasts and fights, of huntings and corrobborees ; but, 
as might be expected, there is a great paucity of 
actual events. Occasionally, he seems to have lost 
a portion of the influence he ordinarily exerted 
over his black friends. Whether their faith in his 
involuntary personation of Murragark sometimes 
became weak, or was overpowered by hunger, we 
know not; but he averred that for some years he 
constantly expected death. The young men, he said, 


were for killing him; but the elders of the tribe 
always interfered to save his life. He appears to 
have taken matters very coolly; and if he possessed, 
he certainly never attempted to exert the magic of 
civilised intellect, nor sought, by the communication 
of useful arts, to improve the condition of his savage 
associates: on the contrary, contented apparently 
with the gratification of his animal appetites, he 
willingly sunk to the dead and dreary level of Austra- 
lian barbarism. Like his untutored friends, he fed on 


of beasts, and acquiring the native dialect, ceased 
even to think in his mother-tongue, until, as we have 
seen, he had totally forgotten its use. Once or twice, 
he said, he saw ships enter the bay; but he does not 
appear to have made the slightest effort to attract the 
attention of their inmates, nor in any way to extri- 
cate himself from the degrading position into which 
he had fallen, until Batman firmly planted his foot 
upon the soil. 

Such was the poor lost creature whom, after thirty- 
two years of savage life, the early colonists of Port 
Phillip restored to civilised society ; and, it is proper 
to add, that his own delight, when he was enabled to 
comprehend the change, was unbounded. ‘ Nothing,’ 
says Mr Wedge, ‘could exceed the joy he evinced at 
once more feeling himself a free man, received again 
within the pale of civilised society.’ 

However he may have been deficient in other 
qualities, ingratitude was clearly not one of Buckley’s 
faults. Both Batman and Wedge concur in stating 
that he exerted himself greatly in maintaining ami- 
cable relations between the natives and the colonists. 
To the former gentleman—his constant friend and 
patron—le was much attached; and when informed 
of his death, it is recorded that ‘he threw himself on 
the bed and wept bitterly.’ 

Buckley’s subsequent career is soon told. A free 
pardon was, at his own urgent desire, procured for 
him from Colonel Arthur, the governor of Tasmania; 
and he was appointed native interpreter, with a 
salary of L.50 per annum. In this capacity, his 
services were in great request; and when Sir Richard 
Bourke came down from Sydney to survey the new 
colony, Buckley was selected to accompany him 
in his tour through the country. But his position 
soon became uncomfortable. Serious disputes broke 
out between the settlers and the native population. 
The latter committed many robberies, and at length 
speared two of their white neighbours, whose graves, 
on the Flagstaff Hill, near Melbourne, are still reli- 
giously preserved. We have no record of offences on 
the other side, but doubtlessly the whites were not 
blameless. Buckley, who could not forget the kindness 
of his old friends, refused to interpose between the 
contending parties, declaring that the hostility of the 
blacks was solely attributable to the misconduct of 
the colonists. Fearing, therefore, that he might 
relapse into barbarism, Batman resolved to send 
him out of Port Phillip; and accordingly, in 1836, 
he was induced to embark for Hobart-town, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life. His 
figure and strength obtained for him the post of 
constable, which he held many years. Subsequently, 
he was employed as assistant-storekeeper at the 
Immigrant’s Home, and, later still, as gate-keeper 


of the Female Nursery. 

In his sixtieth year, Buckley, again venturing on 
matrimony, contracted a union with the widow of 
an immigrant. In 1850, the Tasmanian government 
bestowed on him the insignificant pension of L.12 per 
annum; and in the following year, Victoria having 
been separated from New South Wales, and erected 
into an independent colony, its legislature voted an 
additional annuity of L.40. 

Endowed by nature with an iron constitution, 


raw or semi-roasted flesh, clothed himself in the skins _ 
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which his wild life no doubt materially assisted to | 


strengthen, Buckley enjoyed vigorous health almost 
to his latest hour. His death was occasioned by 
accident. In January 1856, he was thrown from 
a vehicle, and received such severe injuries in the 
fall, that in a few days he breathed his last sigh, 
at the advanced age of seventy-six. 


LONG BALL-PRACTICE. 


Ten years ago, large guns and small were the 
simplest things imaginable. 


very much smaller tube bored at right angles to 
the aforesaid, near to its closed extremity, thus 
serving as a touch-hole—and, behold, a gun! The 
axial bore might be a little tube, it might be a 
big tube, without disturbing our ideas in the least 

as to what should constitute a gun. Except 
in reference to that particular sort of gun known 
as ‘the rifle” the philosophy of firearms, as they 
were in England some twenty years ago, is soon 
exhausted. Since that period, extraordinary develop- 
ments have arisen in the construction of firearms, 
all of them very beautiful, and some of them very 
curious. A few special cases have been touched 
upon by us in these columns already. For example, 
on the occasion of the Russian war, we presented 


our readers with rudimentary knowledge of a de- | 


partment of conchology not much studied even in 
these days of sea-side ramblings and marine aquaria. 
Martial conchology we would be understood to signify, 
explanatory of the difference between common and 
shrapnel shells, together with several other matters 
of the sort. We also said our say anent that very 
curious specimen of no-tailed war-rocket devised by 
Mr Hale. Colt’s pistols and Mini¢ bullets have also 


passed under our review; so now, keeping well an | 


courant in the projectile art, we purpose acting as 
master of the ceremonics to certain other candidates 
for public approbation in the man-killing, wall-split- 
ting, gunpowder-consuming line. 

Banishing for a moment all names and designa- 
tions, let us look at the requirements of tle projectile 
art of war; and, firstly, of small-arms. ‘The simplest 
classification of these is into pistols, cavalry carbines, 
and muskets; by which latter term we will under- 
stand all infantry firearms, whether rifled or non- 
rifled. 
improvements during late years; to some of which we 
shall advert. 


Firstly, in respect of pistols, the revolver principle | 


has fairly beaten all others out of the field. As to the 
antiquity of that principle, there may be now seen in 
the Tower of London a revolver firearm made for 
the special use of Henry VIII. If that bluff monarch, 
with tender conscience and delicate sensibilities, had 
fired the weapon pretty often, it might have fared 
better with a few of his queens. Our meaning is, 
that the arm would have inevitably gone off at the 
wrong end, so roughly is it constructed. Indeed, not 
all the latest improvements of flint-locks could enable 
the manufacturer to turn out a perfectly reliable 
revolver; to the successful construction of which 
the detonating or percussion principle is absolutely 
necessary. 

Having all the useful phases of revolving firearms 
well under view, we do not hesitate to say that Colonel 
Colt was the first person who succeeded in turning 
out of hand a revolver perfectly efficient and reliable, 
adapted for all the exigencies of war to which a pistol 
can be applied. For many years this celebrated 
weapon maintained a distinguished precedence over 
all others, notwithstanding that an English firm— 
Deane and Adams—constructed revolving pistols 
which admitted of being discharged with greater 


A tubular orifice driven | 
not quite through the length of a metallic bar; a 


In each of these three, there have been great | 


rapidity than Colt’s. The American pistol requires 
to be cocked by the thumb, like any ordinary fire- 
arm; when cocked, the line of aim is clear, and 
discharge may be effected by as light a touch at the 
trigger as the shooter may desire. The English 
revolver required—we speak of the past—no special 
cocking, the trigger-puil acting that part. Neces- 
sarily, a trigger-pull performing this function must 
be somewhat dead and heavy; so that at very 
close quarters the English pistol undoubtedly pos- 
sessed advantages over its American competitor, yet 
Colt’s revolver was better adapted to the taking of 
steady aim. An officer, whose name at this instant 
we forget, was surrounded at the battle of Inkermann 
by six Russians; possessing one of the self-cocking 
English revolvers, he shot four, and testified to the 
manufacturers that had there been a necessity for 
cocking the pistol by thumb in the ordinary way, his 
life would have been taken. Still the dead trigger- 
pull incidental to cocking was in some cases a 
disadvantage. It has been obviated. The British 
revolver may now be caused to discharge itself by 
mere trigger-pull as formerly, or it may be cocked by 
thumb and exploded like any ordinary firearm. 

The revolver principle has succeeded well in the 
construction of pistols, as we have seen. Has it 
answered in respect of cavalry carbines and infantry 
muskets? No, it has not; and we think there is but 
little chance of its thus succeeding. By this we 
would wish to be understood as expressing our belief 
that although tolerable weapons of the carbine and 
; musket classes admit of being mate by adoption of 
| the revolver principle, still much better weapons of 
| the same classes admit of construction by adopting 
| other types. ‘This for several reasons. Firstly, inas- 
; much as a cavalry carbine has to be shouldered and 
| discharged with one hand, it should be light; and 


| seeing that inasmuch as one barrel must be neces- 
| sarily lighter than five or six, though they be only 
rudimentary barre!s, as we find them in revolver 
pistols, therefore, ceteris paribus, a one-barrelled 
carbine must be best. But a functional objection 
exists to the adoption of the revolver principle by 
any kind of firearm larger than a pistol; and we beg 
the reader’s attention to it, inasmuch as the remark 
applies with still greater force to artillery. By 
increasing the calibre of a gua, the strength of its parts 
relative to gunpowder, decreases in a rapidly increasing 
ratio. Wherefore it happens, that, though in pistols 
| the breech-joints necessary to carry out the revolver 
| principle may be made practically tight, there comes 
a maximum bore at last, with which such tightness is 
impossible. Developing still the size of our ideal 
gun, there comes finally a bore beyond the diameter 
of which, though no joints are involved, the mere 
cohesive strength of material used forbids the manu- 
facturer to go; for, curiously enough, it is a well- 
demonstrated fact, that after a given thickness of 
material, varying according to the cohesive strength 
of material employed, no mere addition to thickness 
adds to strength or power of resistance. Slightly 
anticipating another part of our subject, we may 
here indicate that the limit of strength for cast iron, 
fashioned into long pieces of ordnance, capable of 
projecting with satety solid balls, corresponds with 
about eight inches diameter. ‘True, cast-iron long- 
guns are now made of ten, and even eleven inches 
diameter, but they are only strong enough to be used 
for projecting shells or hollow shot. ‘ 
Though the revolver principle seems barely com- 
patible with the necessities of a cavalry carbine, yet 
in no description of firearm is the want of some 
efficient breech-loading contrivance more pressing. 
Even with all the facilities of loading which the 
conoidal expanding principle has given, as exemplified 
in the Mini¢ and Enfield rifled muskets, still, the 
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operation of charging a cavalry carbine by the 
muzzle, and on horseback, at all, is most inconvenient. 
Various attempts have been made to obviate this 
inconvenience ; some answering well enough with low 
charges, others with high charges, in careful hands ; 
but very, very few complying with all the requisitions 
of common cavalry practice. In the improvement of 
carbines, no less than of pistols, our American cousins 
have been foremost. The cavalry carbine of Coloncl 
Greene is a breech-loader. It is charged with an 
ordinary paper-cartridge, and has the remarkable 
peculiarity of causing the explosive force of the 
charge to contribute to the tightness of the joint. 
We hardly know whether we shall succeed in render- 
ing intelligible the manner by which this is done. 
Firstly, the piece, though one-barrelled, has two 
triggers ; one being pulled, liberates the bgrrel, which 
now admits of being pulled out of a catch, and turned 
towards the operator’s right, in such manner that a 
paper-cartridge holding powder and ball admits of 
being slid in; the use of a common cartridge indeed 
being a great point gained. ‘The cartridge is neither 
bitten nor broken; but tlie act of replacing the barrel 
in its catch forces a sort of pointed perforated stcel 
tooth—something like a snake-fang, though straight 
—into the very middle of the cartridge, which is 
thus ready to be fired as soon as a percussive blast 
rushes through the tubular orifice of the fang. This 
is accomplished by the very ingenious contrivance 
known as the Maynard primer, and universally 
employed now in all American non-revolving military 
small-arms. If we turn aside from our main object 
to describe such a collateral thing as the Maynard 
primer, we shall never have done. ‘The reader will 
therefore be so good as to excuse our stating more 
on that head than the general principle subserved. 
The Maynard primer is a little magazine of some fifty 
or sixty percussion patches brought successively, by 
the act of cocking, quite over the nipple, so that the 
niggling act of capping the piece is obviated. From 
the Maynard primer let us now go back to the piece 
itself, and trace out the destiny of the cartridge. 
Though placed within the barrel, it does not touch 
the latter, but is surrounded by a sort of tightly 
sliding, short internal chamber, larger anteriorly than 
posteriorly, and terminating on the latter aspect by a 
sharpish edge. The interior of the sliding-chamber 
is, in point of fact, a truncated cone; its exterior 
being cylindrical, and tightly fitting the barrel, save 
where the posterior face of the chamber is ground 
away to a bluntish edge, the latter bearing upon a 
flat plate ofiron. Now, owing to this configuration, 
it follows that when the powder within the cartridge 
explodes, a backward pressure will be exerted upon 
the short sliding truncated conoidal chamber, the 
posterior cutting edge of which will be thrust against 
the flat iron bearing. We have been thus particular 
in describing the construction of Colonel Greene’s 
carbine, because of its approval in British military 
circles, and its partial adoption by the British 
cavalry. 

Sharpe’s is another American invention in the way 
of breech-loading carbines. In charging this firearm, 
an ordinary paper-cartridge is also used, of which the 
— aspect is ripped off in the act of closing the 

reech-opening. ‘The objectors to Sharpe’s American 
rifle affirm that it nips off an uncertain quantity. 

And now, before passing on to the consideration of 
muskets, some few matters must be taken for granted 
as lying within the sphere of the reader’s cognizance, 
otherwise we shall never get to the end of our tale. 
Firstly, we will assume that every reader—except a 
lady-reader perhaps—is aware of the fact that gun- 
barrels are either rifled or non-rifled. Secondly, that 
except for fowling, no person one shade more civilised 
than a Dahomey grenadier will ever use a non-rifled, 


alias small-bored, small-arm again. Thirdly, that all 
civilised rifle-balls are, and have been these few years 
past, more or less like sugar-/oaves in form. 

Before passing to fourthly, pause we a while to con- 
template our Hibernicism. ‘To speak of a ball shaped 
like a sugar-loaf, is indeed startling; but surely bullet 
is no better. One may say projectile, but it is abomin- 
ably pedantic, and conoid is hardly to be recommended. 
Cousin Jonathan's inventive genius is not only strong 
in gun-making, but in the coining of new words out 
of the old tongue. He calls the sugar-loaf shaped 
balls to which we have been adverting, pickets. A 
very good word it is too. We shall adopt it, and 
commend it to the favourable notice of all dictionary 
compilers. Fourthly, we take it for granted that 
everybody knows how a rifle-picket spins through 
the air, point foremost; whereas a ball proper, 
fired from an ordinary non-rifled gun, simply rolls 
whilst flying through the air, as a marble might roll 
upon the ground. Fiftlly and lastly, as it seems, we 
will assume every reader to be aware that whereas 
the bullet of a common gun fits the bore loosely, a 
rifle-picket, ball, or other projectile must—at least at 
the moment of discharge—fit its barrel with all pos- 
sible accuracy and tightness; a rifle bore is, in point 
of fact, a hollow screw, and the projectile within it is 
a solid one. 

Two distinct principles of facilitating rifle-practice 
suggest themselves —that is, breechi-loading, and 
expanding pickets. Of these, the Prussians have 
adopted a variety of the first in their celebrated 
needle-gun. Ourselves, the French, and Austrians, 
have adopted varieties of the second, one or the other 
of which is now perhaps in course of adoption by 
every civilised nation. The self-expanding picket 
system consists in fashioning the picket in such a 
manner that dropping loosely into the gun at the 
time of charging, it becomes expanded and tightly 
fitting by the force of gunpowder discharge, either 
directly applied, as in Lancaster's celebrated oval- 
bore sporting rifle, or indirectly, as in the Minié rifle 
and the Enfield weapon now adopted by our own 
service. Into the base of the Mini¢ picket an iron 
thimble is inserted, which, receiving the blow of 
expiosive discharge, is driven far up into the middle 
of the leaden picket, which it consequently expands ; 
sometimes too completely indeed, for instances are 
not unfrequent of the thimble shooting quite through 
the picket, which latter remains as a leaden tube, 
lining the gun-berrel. Liability to the accident here 
adverted to is a weak point of the celebrated Minié 
weapon, which has mainly led to the substitution of 
the Enfield rifle in our military service. In this latter 
weapon, a hard wooden plug is substituted for the 
iron thimble. 

The first requisition for a military rifle is, in the 
opinion of non-military people, extreme length of 
range; but there are qualities in subservience of 
which length of range becomes a secondary considera- 
tion, and must, if necessary, be abandoned. A good 
military small-arm must be able to shoot often with- 
out fouling, This is essential; otherwise the arm, 
however long its range, is a failure. Now, the condi- 
tions for imparting a maximum rifie-range are per- 
fectly well known; they are, maximum length of picket, 
involving minimum of calibre. In sporting rifles, these 
conditions are carried out to the extent of diminish- 
ing the calibre to half an inch bore. In the construc- 
tion of military rifles, so small a diameter is not 
thought expedient. ‘To shew how little advantageous 
an extremely long range of rifle-shooting is regarded 
by military judges, the Enfield rifle, which carries 
more than 1000 yards with accuracy, is only sighted 
up to 700 yards. There is something ad captandum 
in the idea of an extremely long range, which may 
beget wrong impressions. The public have heard a 
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deal about rifles which will shoot further than 
the Enfield. True; but the Enfield rifle, for reasons 
mentioned, was limited as to the dimensions of its 
bore. The public, too, have been startled by the 
vast penetration of a certain rifle-picket; but the 
inventor omitted to state the all-important fact, that 
the projectile was made of hard metal, not lead, and 
therefore could never have been successfully employed 
in military service. 

The greatest popular misapprehension exists as to 
rifled ordnance. ‘To adapt the rifle system to ordnance 

‘at all is a problem of great difficulty; but for the 
sake of argument, we choose to regard it done. Well, 
once impart the rifle-spinning motion to an artillery 
projectile, instead of the ordinary rolling motion, 
and it is incapacitated for all purposes save one—to 

straight at its object in one direct unbroken flight. 

What more can be reasonably expected of cannon? 
the reader will possibly ask. Much, very much. If 
a@ cannon-shot had the invariable task assigned it of 
going straight at the object, a rifled piece of ordnance 
would always assuredly be best. But cannon are 
expected to be versatile things; and the versatility of 
their adaptations adds much to their deadliness. A 
non-rified projectile admits of being gently Lowled 
out of a gun, when it hops along very much like a 
cricket-ball. This is called ricochet practice, and is 
very destructive. ‘Taken all in all, it is worth more 
against men, and ships, and even fortifications, than 
direct firing. Once let a rifle projectile touch ground 
or water, and its original line of flight is gone: 
whirling on one side, it is almost useless. Again, 
the very deadliest applications of cannon to man- 
killing are the projection of grape and canister shot, 
and shrapnell shells—all repugnant to the rifle 
system. 

If all gun-projectiles were round, made solid of 
similar material, and filled with proportionate charges, 
the largest balls would range furthest. Therefore— 
excluding the rifle principle—the range of ordnance, 
ceteris paribus, would be directly proportionate to 
their calibre. But ceteris are non paribus. In pro- 
portion as the calibre of a gun increases, the largest 
possible charge of gunpowder decreases, and also the 
weight of projectile; so that a cast-iron gun of more 
than 8-inch bore can hardly be used with safety for 
the projection of solid shot. Nevertheless, there is 
a craving for larger cannon strong enough to project 
solid shot; and, strangely enough, the proposition 
by which this is sought to be accomplished is no 
less than the one of returning to the hoop-and-stave 
system of ordnance manufacture, or, at any rate, a 
modification of it, as employed in the earlier days of 
cannon manufacture, In this direction the Americans, 
under the guidance of Treadwell, are working; so is 
Mallet in our own country. The latter gentleman 
has come prominently before the public of late in 
connection with the built-up 36-inch iron mortar, 
which, although no very long range has yet been 
got out of it, has succeeded well enough to establish 
the soundness of the principle. We stood on the 
18th of December last not more than 100 yards 
distant from the spot where one of the monster shells 
of this mortar fell, and plunged so deeply into stiff 
clay-land that the longest shell-probes failed to reach 
it. The depth to which each of these shells probably 
sinks after a flight of 16,000 feet may be over 
twenty-five feet. Of course, on an experimental 
occasion like that adverted to, the shells were not 
charged; but the effect of their mere dead weight 
and impetus is something marvellous. Hissing 
through the air, they fall each with a dull loud 
explosion almost louder than the discharge of the 
mortar itself as heard by one standing close to it. 
Huge lumps of clay are now shot aloft, and stones 
fly about in all directions. Presently, when these 


fragments have cleared away, and the observer looks 
upon the spot of impact, a veritable crater is seen, 
black and yawning. For a depth of some eight feet, 
a huge ragged pit is seen to be delved out, extending 
from the lower part of which is a hole proportionate 
to the size of the shell. What this shell, if charged, 
would accomplish, may be left to the imagination. 
One can form a good notion of what 480 pounds of 
powder would do if ignited some twenty feet or more 
below the earth’s surface. As regards the construc- 
tion of Mr Mallet’s mortar, it resembles that of 
ancient stave-cannon, with the following difference: 
The staves of ancient cannon were all in one circular 
row, as also the hoops which surrounded them; 
whereas the staves and hoops respectively of Mr 
Mallet’s compound mortar are in more rows than 
one; and as for the hoops, each concentric layer is 
slipped Aot over the one underneath, whereby, on 
cooling, contractile force is exerted, and made to 
count for strength in the general structure of the 
gun. 


PROCEEDINGS IN BREAKNECKSHIRE. 


I am very much afraid that the Mudbury Coursing 
Meeting has ruined that eminent metropolitan man 
of business, our friend Mr Robert Jones.* He is dog- 
bitten, and, what is worse, horse-bitten, and there is 
no little apprehension entertained by his country 
friends of his going turf-mad. Nothing I could 
urge could prevent him from driving his trusty 
quadruped Seaman over to Rasperton, fourteen miles 
away, to see the steeple-chases in the neighbourhood 
of that town. I could not accompany him myself, 
having other agricultural business to attend to; but 
he did me the favour to say, that he could get on 
very well without me, if I would only lend him my 
horse and gig. 

I should like Sloggard, his junior partner in the oil- 
and-colour line, to have seen Mr Jones as he left my 
door on Friday last, equipped for this expedition. I 
am much surprised if he would not straightway have 
scraped together all he could, and bought the head 
of the firm out of the business while it was still 
a flourishing one. A broad-brimmed but far from 
Quakerish-looking hat; a green cut-away, blossoming 
into a red scarf, with a silver horse’s foot by way of 
petal; a piece of a buff-waistcoat; a white pair of 
what you could scarcely call continuations, they so 
immediately terminated in a couple of enormous 
riding-boots—the whole viewed through the dim 
obscure of the smoke of a cigar—made up the sum 
of what is known in the City as Jones and Company. 
Perched upon three driving cushions, with his elbows 
squared, and a long whip flying by his side, he might 
have sat for a type of the gentlemen who figure most 
brilliantly in the Insolvent Court. There was a smack 
of overtrading and reckless expenditure in the very 
tones in which he observed, ‘Let her go!’ to the 
groom at Seaman’s head, as though my favourite 
brown had been a female. He came back, indeed, 
from the scene of dissipation in a far different—— 
But I am anticipating; let him tell his steeple-chase 
experiences after his own fashion. 


I had no difficulty whatever—thanks to your 
accurate directions and Seaman’s exemplary conduct 
—in arriving at Rasperton; and I put him up, 
according to your advice, at ‘The Weasel Asleep.’ 
I got there at twelve o’clock—only thirty minutes 
before the first race was advertised to be run, so that 
I thought I would invest a shilling in a conveyance 
to take me to the course. The flyman, however, to 
whom I applied charging the modest sum of a 


* See Journal, No. 216. 
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sovereign for that accommodation, I joined the 
mighty stream of pedestrians who set towards the 
scene of action, ceaselessly, like a river to the sea 
—turbid waves of the lower classes of the sporting 
fraternity—ex-grooms and hangers-on to stable-yards, 
fringed with a gayer foam of gipsies, and recruits, 
and card-sellers, in rags of red-coats and shreds of 
hunting-caps. ‘To judge by the number of us with 
a straw in our mouths, we must have carried with 
us at least a couple of ricks in that manner; but 
what symbolic meaning may attach to the practice, 
I do not know. Moreover, it appeared that there 
was a mysterious something connected with the 
sports of the day, which made us converse senten- 
tiously or in oracular whispers, as though we had a 
weight upon our minds not lightly to be communi- 
cated. We had also, for the most part, cupidon or 
bow-legs; and when we stood still, we straddled as 
much as possible, consistent with our putting both 
our hands in our pockets, as though we were afraid 
of having them picked; for, although we did not look 
as if we had so much to lose, we kept up a running- 
fire of bets of from half-a-crown to half-a-sovereign. 

As we neared the racing-ground, the crowd filled all 
the turnpike-road, and particularly those parts of it 
which the horses would have to cross in their career ; 
a ditch and hedge on one side, with a steep bank to be 
surmounted, and on the other side ‘a drop,’ as my 
sporting friends euphoniously termed it, but which I 
should call a precipice. In the field where the grand 
stand was built, were horseless carriages of all sorts 
standing outside the ropes, and filled with beauty and 
fashion, as upon ordinary race-courses ; but there were 
no Bounding Brothers of Byzantium, or portable 
theatres, or ‘ Now you have my grandmother’s night- 
cap, and here you have Nicolas the hex- Hemperor of all 
the Roosias, and there you have the Great Exhibition 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one’—all made out of 
a paper fan. The aspect of the place was gay, but 
business-like; we were all’ come there in earnest, 
either to do or to be done. The view from the grand 
stand was certainly very brilliant, and the shouting 
and confusion of sounds that came up thither mellowed 
by distance, was as music to written words. The 
course lay mapped out before us in a circle of about 
two miles and a half, by means of white and yellow 
flags, and included more than a dozen fences. 
these there was but one artificial fence immediately 
opposite, consisting of hurdles heightened by furze. 
There being still considerable time to spare before the 
races began—one of the peculiarities of proceedings 
in Breakneckshire being their postponement for at 
least two hours after the advertised hour of starting 
—a device, I believe, to benefit their principal sub- 
scribers, the innkeepers—I spent that period in 
making a tour of the course. The first jump after 
the hurdles was into the road and out of it; next 
came some very heavy water-meadows, with a broad 
brook or two with bad taking-off; a bank of slimy 
earth, with a hedge at the top of it; a wall; then 
another part of the road, with the obstacles, of course, 
in reverse order, ‘the drop’ being upon the contrary 
side; more water-meadows, with ditches; and last 
of all, a broadish leap, with stunted bushes growing 
upon the further bank—the worst place of the lot, 
perhaps—after which was’ a flat run to the front of 
the stand. Of my own free-will, I would not have 
ridden at one of these impediments for fifty pounds ; 
I might have been induced to attempt the whole 
course, perhaps, if I had been blindfolded, and 
securely fastened on to the saddle—and not other- 
wise—for a thousand pounds; but my son would 
most probably have enjoyed the money. 

The bell now rang for saddling: out of thirty 
horses entered for the first race, twelve only are 
going to start, whose numbers, as printed on 


eards, are published conspicuously upon a black 
board erected for that purpose. The sun shines upon 
their glossy coats, as upon a mirror: scarlet, and 
white, and orange, and blue and yellow, with varie- 
gated scarfs, and combinations of all these colours, 
are the riders—a goodly show indeed. One of them, 
the scarlet, has but one arm to guide his fiery steed 
over that perilous course! Once, if you please, 
gentlemen, over these hurdles before you start, that 
the noble sportsmen in the stand may back you or 
the reverse, according to their judgments. Beauti- 
fully ridden, scarlet; if you had been Briareus, 
instead of single-handed, as you are, you could not 
have cleared it cleaner! Ah, purple, balking at your 
first jump; see that you play no such tricks as these 
in the real race, or you will get the spur indeed! 
Clumsy yellow, to knock the hurdle down! Nefarious 
green, to prefer the gap thus offered to him to the 
fence! Good, orange! agile violet! Now back again, 
to where the neat and well-appointed clerk of the 
course is beckoning with his hat; there is your start- 
ing-point. ‘Fall into line, gentlemen; there is room 
enough for all.’ The murmur of the multitude ceases; 
the venders of ‘Cigar and a light, of ‘Pine-apple 
toffy,’ of ‘Three heaves at the Chiney ornaments for 
a penny,’ are for the moment silent; the gipsy has 
brokeu off in her splendid promises of an heiress and 
four in hand to the young man sitting in the gig, and 
stands up on the wheel herself to watch the start. 
Everything is hushed, except those hoarse cracked 
voices in the ring, unlovely tones which bespeak 
the character of their proprietors: ‘Three to one 
that nobody names the winner; five to one against 
Melpomeen’ (meaning Melpomene). 

The flag is dropped ; the twelve are off upon their 
rapid but hazardous journey; they near the hurdles; 
‘You may cover them with a handkerchief,’ exclaims 
my right-hand neighbour—say a carpet, and it really 
seems as if you may—all together, so closely, that we 
wonder they do not hustle one another; they rise at 
the fence, and clear it like a flying rainbow. Beautiful 
sight, indeed! They slacken their speed because they 
are coming to the leap into the road. Well cleared, 
agile violet, and well cleared again into the meadows. 
The green is down! the scarlet is over him! the rest 
are safe! See how the dense crowd closes in upon the 


f | struggling men and horses! My numerous sporting 


friends who could not command five shillings for the 
stand, took there their post, being well aware that 
those two fences would afford them some gratifica- 
tion. The one-armed man is in the saddle again 
and after the others; the green and his unfortunate 
animal disappear from the public eye altogether. 

Proceedings in Breakneckshire are becoming unpo- 
pular as it is, and the spectacle of shooting a horse had 
better be, in these mawkish days, a private one. As 
for the rider, he has only a shattered rib or two, and 
is accustomed enough to be carried home on shutters 
and other hard conveyances; he considers himself in 
luck to-day, for he has met with a straw hurdle. 
I am forgetting, in these miserable considerations, 
the continuance of the race itself. 

The next brook has been cleared by all; nay, there 
are but ten where there should be eleven competitors; 
but still there are plenty to look at. Clumsy yellow 
is leading, and has knocked down the wall for the 
rest of them. If some inhuman tyrant should have 
forced me, under pain of death, to have ridden 
this steeple-chase, I would have stuck behind clumsy 
yellow like a leech. Another brook, and the field 
is reduced to seven; and now comes that terrible 
road again. Agile violet leaping well on to it over 
the bank and hedge, slips on the muddy path, slides 
backward as black is about to spring; two horses 
down, three horses, four horses down! White, how- 
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has got upon the right side also, plastered from ears 
to tail with specimens of every soil in Breakneckshire. 
Slowly over the heavy meadow-lands, slowly over the 
brooks, and well in hand and all together at the last 
fence of all; there, too, has arrived one-armed scarlet, 
whom a fall rather refreshes than otherwise; and at 
no great distance comes the agile violet, making up 
not quite half of the dozen who started. Orange, as 
well he may, swerves from the stunted bushes ; 
scarlet, with only one arm to hinder it, must needs 
swerve also, and refuses. ‘ White,’ says my right-hand 
neighbour, ‘is bound to be in if he don’t ride harder 
at it than that ;’ and he redeems his bond by going in 
accordingly. Only clumsy yellow of the four gets over 
it, with the exception of his hind-legs, which, after a 
struggle, he drags out and connects them with the 
others in the usual way, and so would have come in an 
easy winner; but cantering home too carelessly, clumsy 
yellow is overtaken, headed, and after a sharp struggle, 
defeated at the post by agile violet. Let us make 
one of the cheering crowd which accompanies the 
fortunate moustached rider to the weighing-machine: 
eleven stone, with saddle and bridle and spurs, as he 
was before the race, quite regular, and as he should 
be. But see, what have become of his magnificent 
moustaches? They are off, and in his pocket; and 
now that he has changed his clothes, you would never 
recognise agile violet in the quiet-looking young 
spectator in black. We are respectable and domestic 

oung men in private life, and do not care to be 
wad as gentlemen-riders at a steeple-chase, that is 
all, Nothing, not even a pair of moustaches, is what 
it pretends to be in these proceedings in Breakneck- 
shire. For instance, are there refreshments under the 
grand stand? Certainly. Anything else? Oh, dear 
no; all gambling is contrary to tlhe law. Only a 
smiling, smooth-shaven gentleman just lifts a crimson 
curtain as we enter into the luncheon-tent, and 
‘Roulette, gentlemen?’ says he, as innocently as 
though he were requesting us to partake of ginger- 
beer. Within the ring, the betting has now com- 
menced in earnest, for the great race of the day, 
the open stecple-chase, takes place immediately, and 
the horses are mostly well-known favourites of the 
sporting public. 

*I’ll bet against Hyacinth,’ cries a disbeliever in 
that noble animal, running the three first words into 
one, so rapidly are they delivered; but accenting the 
name of the mare with great distinctness. ‘L’Il bet 
against Bluebonnet; I’ll back Brimstone against the 
Field.’ What anxiety in those roving eyes—what 
cautiousness in those unsmiling lips! To judge, 
indeed, from this portion of the tribe of Ishmael here 
assembled, whose hand is against every man’s, and 
every man’s hand against them, this trade of betting- 
book-making must be, I fancy, very far from a 
pleasant one. 

Certainly the professional jocks have the advantage 
of the amateurs in point of appearance; a nobleman 
may, and often does divest himself of every vestige of 
his class, in his attempts to emulate his groom; but, 
after all, the groom looks his own character better 
than he who would play it. Never did I see a finer 
set of party-coloured centaurs than those who started 
for the open Rasperton. ‘Neat, sir; devilish neat, 
sir,’ acquiesced my right-hand neighbour, as I made 
this observation; and he looked down upon the half- 
sovereign which formed the head of his scarf-pin, as 
much as to add that that was devilish neat also, and 
rather a happy fancy. After seeing the whole array 
fly, bird of Paradise-like, over the hurdles, I hurried 
away with this gentleman to a certain position by 
one of the broadest of the brooks, where ‘we were 
safe,’ he said, ‘to see a purl or two; and if we had 
luck, it might be half-a-dozen.’ Presently there came 
a rushing noise and a shaking of the heavy morass 


about us; then one, two, three apparitions of flying 
men and steeds; and fourthly, a thud and plunge in 
the water, that wetted us through, even where we 
stood. The jock, a mere lad, was upon the bank in 
an instant; but the beautiful animal which he had 
bestridden lay in the brook without the power to 
extricate itselt. A crowd closed round it, so that we 
saw no more; but I heard the shrill, small voice say: 
‘Well, I’m sorry for it; but get the saddle and bridle 
off at once, will ye, for I have to ride Saladin for 
the next race.’ 

As for his late steed, it was all over with him then 
and there. ‘Broke a wessel,’ answered a stable-boy 
carelessly, of whom we inquired what had happened. 

*A blood-vessel, I suppose he means ?’ said I. 

‘He means you to think so,’ replied my astute 
companion. ‘People begins to say them steeple-chase 
jumps is too much for a horse’s stride, as, indeed, 
they often are; so those that likes the sport to go 
on, gives out that they break a vessel, when in 
reality they break their backs.’ 

Besides being wet through, and therefore desirous 
of getting home, this picce of information disinclined 
me to witness any more steeple-chasing ; so I hurried 
away as fast as I could to Rasperton. ; 

When I got to the Weasel Asleep, it was already 
dusk, and I had to pick trusty Seaman out from about 
a hundred other animals; by that uncertain light, all 
horses not absolutely white are brown, and it seemed 
to me as if I had driven a whole drove of Seamen into 
Rasperton. Even in broad noonday, I have always a 
difficulty in recognising a horse, unless its colour 
happens to be particularly marked, such as a pie- 
bald; and therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
I mistook Lord Scattertin’s tandem leader, which 
would have kicked the old gig to atoms in five 
minutes, and then Farmer Whityer'’s colt, which 
would not have got me home till daybreak, for my 
borrowed quadruped. Each of these misfortunes, 
however, was prevented by the hostler, who, upon 
bringing out the real Simon Pure, seemed to look at 
me a little askance, as at one who had made a couple 
of attempts at felony. 

*You’re sure you’ve got him right now, sir?’ 
inquired he. 

Yes,’ said I, making a little inventory of his prin- 
cipal features: ‘short tail, thin neck, bit of gray on 
his mane. All right this time. Thank you, my 
man.’ 

There was a slight fog prevailing, but the moon 
was large and bright enough to make my road 
perfectly visible; moreover, I remembered it with 
great exactness, and was therefore exceedingly aston- 
ished when the horse refused to take a turning to 
the left hand, about three miles from Rasperton. I 
conquered him, indeed, but not till after a struggle; 
and instead of the slapping pace at which he had 
come hitherto of his own accord, he crawled along 
without even heeding my frequent applications of 
the whip. Gig after gig, four-wheel after four-wheel 
passed me, and when I. got to Blewbourn, a village 
about half-way home, there was a great array of 
vehicles in front of the public-house—their proprietors 
were of course drinking within—and as the fog was 
by this time getting down my throat pretty thickly, 
I thought I would take ‘a little something stronger 
and warmer to mix with it. There was a jovial 
company of yeomen in the bar-parlour, and I happened 
to enter just as one of them was concluding an 
amusing story. 

‘So the major is going this way with one pistol, and 
his brother the other with the fellow to’t. Neither of 
them are the sort of folks to lose a horse without 
paying out the chap as took it. His favourite trotter, 
too, with the white nose.’ 

‘How came the man at the Weasel Asleep to let 
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the horse go?’ inquired one. 
old trick.’ 

* Ay, old enough,’ resumed the narrator ; ‘ but the 
scoundrel acted, it seems, so natural-like—pretended 
so innocently to be in search of a horse of his own, 
that poor Jem was clean taken in. Howsomever, it 
will be the worse for master Clever if the major do 
come up wi’ him; he is taking the Downs road, I 
hear, in a proper passion.’ 

I swallowed my brandy-and-water at a gulp, and 
ran, to the gig. Good heavens! the horse had a 
white nose ; it did not look in the least like Seaman! 
No wonder it had not liked to turn to the left. 

*I see you have the major’s nag, sir,’ observed the 
helper gaily. (How frightfully recognisable some 
horses are! However, it was clear this man could 
not as yet have heard of the robbery, and if I could 
only hinder him from going into the inn, all might 
yet be well.) 

* Yes,’ said I coolly; ‘he’s lent it tome. Look here, 
my good fellow: I have left a pocket-book at the 
inn, a mile and a half down the road; here is a 
sovereign for you if you will start at once and ask for 
it while I wait here.’ 

No sooner had the hostler’s hobnails ceased to beat 
pit-a-pat upon the frosty road, than I was in the 
driving-seat, and going at some fifteen miles an hour 
towards home. Tiree miles beyond Blewbourn, I 
came upon an empty cart-house, and there I took out 
the horse, and put up the gig. I rode the animal for 
a mile further along the highway, and then fastened 
him to a tree by the roadside, where he could be 
easily seen. I did not wish them to think that you, 
who had so kindly lent me Seaman and the gig, were 
the thief, you know. ‘Then I left the turnpike-road, 


‘Why, that’s a very 


and ran a little steeple-cliase, all by myself, across the 
fields, because of the major, to your door. 


And that was how Mr Robert Jones came home from 
the races upon foot, and why I had to send next 
day for my horse and gig. : 


NORTHERN SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ix Sweden and Norway, and probably too in Denmark, 
there are some curious superstitions which the civil- 
isation and enlightenment of the present century 
have not yet eradicated from the beliefs and memories 
of the peasantry. They are nearly all of a harmless, 
somewhat poetical character, though many of them 
may be traced back to pagan times, and most of the 
rest to a period when paganism was beginning to 
give way before the force of Christianity. There is 
no telling strictly how old they are, nor how they 
came originally to be believed. No doubt the rugged 
and massive scenery of the Scandinavian country had 
something to do with their creation; desolate rocks 
and mountains, precipices and torrents, lonely lakes 
and interminable forests, being naturally suggestive 
of invisible and mysterious powers, and tending to 
impress beholders with a sense of awe and wonder. 
Be this as it may, the northern mind, familiar through 
long ages with awe-inspiring objects and phenomena, 
has shaped the feeling of dread and mystery so 
engendered into sprites, fairies, elves, and mountain- 
monsters, spirits of fells and cataracts, demons of 
storms and hurricanes, and the wandering ghosts of 
men and women too sinful to be admitted into heaven. 
There are other appearances, of a partly human, and 
partly monstrous nature, which seem to represent 
certain spiritual and moral contrasts, and reflect the 
popular conceptions of the supernatural consequences 


of good and evil actions. Our information on these 
matters is not very extensive, but we have gathered 
lately, from reading Mr Brace’s book on The Norse 
Folk, some few singular particulars which will probably 
be entertaining to the most of our readers.* 

One of the most fearful phantoms to a peasant 
benighted on a lonely mountain road, is the 
Aasgaardsreia, or the ‘Wild Riders,’ who, should a 
storm be going on, are apt to gallop by with a 
horrible glee, enough to terrify all hearts but the 
stoutest. These are the spirits of drunkards, and ale- 
house fighters and perjurers, who, having been con- 
sidered hardly bad enough for the depths below 
purgatory, are compelled to ride over the world till 
doomsday. They are mounted on coal-black steeds, 
with eyes of fire, and red-hot iron bridles; and the 
clanking and rush they make as they sweep over 
lake and mountain, may be heard at the distance of 
many miles. They appear to be more commonly 
heard than seen. They ride most at Christmas time, 
and especially like to frequent scenes of drunken 
fightings and carousals, or places where murder is 
being planned or perpetrated. If they drop a saddle 
on the roof of a house, the inmates may expect death. 
Whosoever meets them, should throw himself flat on 
his face, till the clanking, cursing crew have passed by, 
in which case he will probably not be hurt. This is 
said to be one of the oldest beliefs in Norway, dating 
before the introduction of Christianity. One may 
suppose it to have originated in some one’s taking 
fright during a tempest. 

The story of ‘Gertrud’s Bird’ is a curious supersti- 
tious legend, which travellers in Norway are apt to 
inquire about from frequently hearing it alluded to. 
Thorpe, a writer quoted by Mr Brace, gives it as it 
passes current among the peasants. ‘In Norway,’ 
says he, ‘the red-crested, black woodpecker is known 
under the name of Gertrud’s Bird. It came to be so 
called from the following extraordinary circumstance: 
When our Lord, accompanied by St Peter, was 
wandering on earth, they came to a woman who was 
occupied in baking; her name was Gertrud, and on 
her head she wore a red hood. Weary and hungry 
from their long journeying, our Lord begged a cake. 
She took a little dough, and set it on to bake, and it 
grew so large that it filled the whole pan. Thinking 
it too much for alms, she took a smaller quantity of 
dough, and again began to bake, but this cake also 
swelled up to the same size as the first; she then 
took still less dough, and when the cake had become 
as large as the preceding ones, Gertrud said: “ You 
must go without alms, for all my bakings are too 
large for you!” Then was our Lord wroth, and said: 
“Because thou gavest me nothing, thou shalt, for 
punishment, become a little bird, shalt seek thy dry 
food between the wood and the bark, and drink only 
when it rains.” Hardly were these words spoken, 
when the woman was transformed into the Gertrud 
bird, that flew away through the kitchen chimney; 
and at this day she is seen with a red hood and black 
body, because she was blackened by the soot. She 
constantly pecks the bark of trees for sustenance, and 
whistles against rain; for she always thirsts, and 
hopes to drink.’ 

‘This is strange enough as a piece of natural history ; 
but it seems to shadow forth a certain moral meaning 
which is tolerably obvious. ‘The poorest understanding 
may gather from it that one ought to avoid greed; 
that in bestowing charity, it is not proper to be stingy, 
but what is given should be given with a free and ready 
hand. A significant moral meaning seems also to be 
figured in the anomalous creature called the Huldra, in 
whose material existence there is a very widely spread 


* The Norse Folk; or a Visit to the Homes of Norway and 
Sweden. By Charles Loring Brace. London: Bentley. 
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belief. This creature looks like a beautiful woman, 
but is disfigured by a cow’s tail and udder. Being in 
the habit of attending country-weddings, it sometimes 
happens during the dancing that her tail betrays her ; 
and very much offended she is if she finds it noticed. 
Polite people accordingly avert their eyes as much as 
possible, but take care not to remain long in her 
company. She is pictured as a sad and pensive being, 
with a face of wondrous loveliness; and her song, 
which is often heard in lonely places among the hills, 
has a tone of melancholy which excites sympathy 
and pity. The belief respecting her is very ancient, 
and seems to personify the moral disfigurement which 
arises from the inseparable union of the animal nature 
with the higher spiritual qualities when the propensi- 
ties have been predominantly developed. The mixture | 
of loathsomeness with beauty is thought to proceed 
from, and be a fitting punishment of sin. 

The notion of a supernatural influence affecting a 
person’s fortunes, and being tle cause of his success 
or non-success in life, appears to be very prevalent 
among the northern people. Two peasants, let it be 
supposed, start in life with equal blessings; each has 
his rich grain-fields, his patch of wood, his red house, 
his horses, and his cattle. One thrives from the 
beginning, and always goes on thriving; his stacks | 
are fuller every day, his crops better, his live-stock | 
healthier, his house constantly protected from storms 
and the effects of winter. With the other, it is just 
the contrary. The roof of his house leaks, his barns 
decay, the wheat mildews, the hay rots, the land 
grows every season poorer. What is the reason of 
this difference? Manifestly, the first has his Tomte, 
or little attendant spirit. The last has offended this 
friendly guardian. The Tomte, as every peasant 
knows, is the spirit of some poor heathen slave, who 
must work out his salvation by kindly services to 
human beings before the day of judgment. He is a 
repulsive, deformed little fellow, hardly larger than 
a baby, with a shrivelled, shrewish old face, and is 
fantastically dressed in a red cap, gray jacket, and 
wooden shoes. The unlucky peasant had seen him at 
the usual time of his appearance, the broad noonday, 
dragging wearily along an oaten straw to the stack, 
or one ear of wheat to the barns, and scorned him, 
and railed at him, saying he might as well bring 
nothing as such trifles. Then the Tomte, feeling hurt 
at the treatment, has gone over sadly to the other, 
who now becomes rich, while the first sinks into 
poverty. If the Tomte brings only an acorn to the 
barn, he must not be despised. A proverb says: ‘The 
woodman holds the axe, but the Tomte fells the tree.’ 
One sees that the virtue of thrift, the duty of being 
careful of small things, is here allegorically inculcated. 
Let every man, and no less every woman, take heed 
to cultivate the favour of the Tomte. 

The superstition about the Puke is more common- 
place, but may be noticed in passing. He is a 
kitchen elf, who is apt to leave offensive traces of his 
presence about the milk-vessels. Certain old women, 
it is said, are accustomed to sell themselves to the 
devil, in order to get possession of these elves, as then 
they will have as much milk and cream as they desire. 
If any one wishes to discover these old women, the 
litter left by the Puke must be collected and burnt 
with bits of wood from nine different trees, at a spot 
where three roads meet, and then the old ladies will 
appear. The Puke, if traced to his hole, might perhaps 
be found to be a mouse; but one does not see how the 
possession of such a sprite could tend to increase the 
products of the dairy. Does the fable point satirically 
to some ancient practice of adulteration among milk- 
dealers, presumably now obsolete—to some ‘cow with 
an iron tail,’ for instance, whose ‘profits,’ by judicious 
mixture with the produce of the more authentic 
cattle, may be supposed to have occasioned the aug- 


mentation? One troweth not. Such a theory would 
account for the increase of the mi/k, but how about the 
cream? ‘There needs another theory to account for 
that ; and so we must leave the Puke in his original 
state of mystery. 

Many of the Swedish superstitions have a specially 
characteristic tone—a more sober and religious element 
than the superstitions of other European peasantry. 
This is particularly true of those which appear to 
have sprung out of the struggle between heathenism 
and Christianity. The mysterious spirits of the 
streams and mountains are not merely fairies—crea- 
tions of pleasant fancy; they are the unfortunates 
who did not enjoy, in their mortal lives, the light of 
Christianity, and are now awaiting the Redemption. 
They are often mournful, almost despairing crea- 
tures ; and the passing traveller may wound them 
bitterly by hinting reckless opinions respecting their 
condemnation. A plaintive melody is sometimes 
heard about the shores of lakes, which is attributed 
to the Necken. ‘This being is described in different 
forms; sometimes as a young man with bestial 
extremities, representing the power of animal passion, 
which has brought him to this deformity ; sometimes 
as a forlorn old man; but more often as a sad 
and solitary youth playing a harp upon the waters. 
The best offering that can be made him is a black 
lamb, accompanied by hopeful expressions with regard 
to his salvation ; the matter about which he is under- 
stood to be most concerned. To tell him that he is 
cut off from all chances in this direction, is the way to 
overwhelm him with sorrowful consternation. Two 
boys are reported to have once said to one of them: 
*What dost thou profit by sitting here and playing? 
Thou wilt never gain eternal happiness ;’ an unfeeling 
taunt, which threw him into a passion of weeping. 
Among the stories related of the Neck, Thorpe quotes 
a beautiful one as follows: ‘A priest, riding one 
evening over a bridge, heard the most delightful tones 
of a stringed instrument, and on looking round, saw a 
young man, naked to the waist, sitting on the surface 
of the water, with a red cap and yellow locks. He 
saw that it was the Neck, and in his somewhat intem- 
perate zeal addressed him thus: “Why dost thou so 
joyously strike thy harp? Sooner shall this dried cane 
that I hold in my hand grow green and flower, than 
thou shalt obtain salvation.” Thereupon the unhappy 
musician cast down his harp, and sat bitterly weeping 
on the water. The priest then turned his horse, and 
continued his course. But lo! before he had ridden 
far, he observed that green shoots and leaves, mingled 
with most beautiful flowers, had sprung from his old 
staff. This seemed to him a sign from Heaven, direct- 
ing him to preach the consoling doctrine of redemption 
after another fashion. He therefore hastened back 
to the mourning Neck, shewed him the green flowery 
staff, and said: “Behold how my old staff is grown 
green and flowery, like a young branch in a rose- 
garden ; so likewise may hope bloom in the hearts of 
all created beings, for their Redeemer liveth!” Com- 
forted by these words, the Neck again took up his 
harp, the joyous tones of which resounded along the 
shore the whole night long.’ A pretty story, surely, 
and one suggestive of charitable sympathies 
hopeful considerations touching the fate of the fallen 
and the lost. , 

There are some curious legends connected with 
particular localities and striking natural objects, 
which obtain extensive credence, not only among the 
northern peasantry, but even to some extent among 
the more refined and educated classes. At a certain 
old castle in the southern parts of Sweden, Mr Brace 
was shewn an antique drinking-horn and a little bone 
or ivory whistle, which are reported to have come into 
possession of the family through a very remarkable 
circumstance. The’ legend runs, that there was once 
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a terrible giant who lived in a mountain at some dis- 
tance from that neighbourhood, and who took great 
offence at the erection of a church by some pious 
Christians about fifty miles off near the sea. Though 
so far off, it seems the giant could not help hearing 
the singing of the nuns; and it grieved him. Every 
morning and evening his peace of mind was disturbed 
by the holy chantings, until at length he grew very 
angry, and took up a great stone, as large as a con- 
siderable house, and threw it with all his might at the 
pious edifice. The stone, however, broke in two 
without reaching it, and one piece fell not far from 
the aforesaid castle. It lies there in the shape of a 
large boulder near the village. For a long time, no 
one observed anything wonderful about this stone, 
and it was not suspected that the wicked little moun- 
tain folk, called the Trolls, came there; but jn the 
course of ages, stories got abroad that these fantastic 
little elves were in the habit of raising the stone on 
golden pillars, and dancing under it. A grand old 
lady lived at the castle then, and when she heard of 
this, she became possessed with a great desire to know 
something of the habits of the fairies; so she promised 
gold and jewels to any one of her huntsmen who should 
visit this giant’s stone when the Trolls were there. 
The Trolls, you should be informed, always dance on 
Christmas-morning, between cockcrowing and the 
break of day. At first, no one ventured to go, but 
finally a brave young huntsman volunteered, and on 
the Christmas-eve rode forth to the stone. ‘When 
he came near by, he heard the noise of music and 
dancing, and he saw the great rock raised up on golden 
pillars, and bright lights underneath. And there was 
a host of beautiful little fairies, dancing, and singing, 
and drinking, as if mad; they wound about among 
each other, and flew and whirled like the leaves in a 
whirlwind; and there was one of them who was the 
most beautiful creature ever seen. She had a diamond 
crown, and a little whistle in her hand: it was the 
queen of the elves.’ Seeing the bold huntsman, she 
ran towards him and welcomed him; and he was so 
charmed with her, that he hardly knew what he was 
doing. Telling her servants to offer him drink, they 
brought him a hornful of some not very pleasant- 
looking liquor. He was just on the point of tasting 
it, when his good angel whispered to him that if he 
did so, he would straightway forget everything in his 
past existence, and become transformed into an eif; 
so he dashed the drink on the ground, snatched the 
whistle from the queen, and spurred his horse away. 
Where the drops fell on his horse from the horn, the 
hide was burnt. The elves followed him close, shrieking 
and crying fearfully, like the witches after Tam o’ 
Shanter. Had they caught him, it may be supposed 
he would have fared worse than Tam’s gray mare. 
Luckily, the direction he had taken was the way 
homewards, As he approached the castle, he found 
the portcullis down, and the lady and her guards 
standing waiting for him. They knew if he could 
only get over the moat, the Trolls could not injure 
him. Galloping up with the speed of the wind, he 
barely escaped being overtaken. At length, however, 
he sprung upon the bridge, got safely over, and it was 
drawn up after him. Then there stood on the other side 
great numbers of the little elves, moaning and crying 
piteously: ‘Give us our horn and our whistle! Oh, 
do give them back to us!’ And the elfin queen came 
forward, and offered countless diamonds and stores of 
gold to the lady if she would be pleased to give them 
up. But the lady replied: ‘Thou wicked imp! thou 
shalt never have thy horn and whistle again. They 
shall remain here; and thou mayst cry till ye all come 
to judgment at doomsday!’ Thereupon the queen 
said that if they persisted in keeping those elfin things, 
they must guard them carefully; for should they be 
at any time taken away, the castle would be burnt 


down. And the lady answered: ‘ Begone, ye goblins! 
In the holy name, begone!’ and at that word they all 
vanished into the air, and were never seen any more; 
though sometimes now the servants think they hear 
them round the castle. The horn and whistle were 
kept and shewn to visitors; but in a few days the bold 
huntsman who got them, and the horse he rode on, 
both died very suddenly. Notlring happened to the 
horn and whistle until many years afterwards, when 
the Danes, during an invasion, attacked the castle, and 
among other plunder, carried them off; and then it 
came to pass, as the fairy-queen had prophesied, that 
the castle was burned down. Subsequently, the things 
were brought back, and remained in the restored castle 
a long while; but being objects of great curiosity, 
they were visited and touched by so many people, that 
they became a little worn and injured, and were sent 
away to be mended, when suddenly, through some 
accident, the castle was burned down again. A third 
time, a hundred years later, people forgot the elfin 
queen’s warning, and sent away the relics for some 
unknown reason; and the building was burned down 
once more. The family that owned them finally died 
out; and now they are in the possession of another 
family, and are kept in a glass case, so that nobody 
can touch them. ‘The relics are allowed by scholars to 
be genuine antiquities; and the date assigned to the 
story in a printed narration is about the year 1490. 
Such a legend, however, is likely to have been the 
product of a much earlier period. Things of this sort 
require time to grow; and less than four hundred 
years seems hardly long enough, considering that the 
ascribed date of the huntsman’s foray is more recent 
than the invention of the art of printing. 

There are so many superstitions about the Trolls, 
and they appear to have reference to so remote an 
antiquity, that some antiquarian scholars have thought 
it possible the primeval inhabitants of Sweden might 
have survived, in some of the deep forests, till modern 
times. The boulders and rocking-stones, so common on 
the plains throughout the country, are always attri- 
buted to the Trolls. Usually, it is their supposed 
hatred to Christianity which led them to throw these 
at some newly erected church. There are a number of 
families still believing they derive their descent from 
the mingling of the children of men with these crea- 
tures. Many of the Trolls are said to be seen on the 
uninhabited rocks and islands which abound on the 
coast of Sweden, whither they were driven by the 
early Christians. ‘Some sailors belonging to Bohuslan,’ 
relates Thorpe, ‘when once driven on a desert shore 
by a storm, found a giant sitting on a stone by a fire. 
He was old and blind, and rejoiced at hearing the 
northmen, because he was himself from their country. 
He requested one of them to approach and give him 
his hand, “ that I may know,” said he, “ whether there 
is yet strength in the hands of the northmen.” The 
old man, being blind, was not sensible that they took 
a great boat-hook, which they had heated in the fire, 
and held out to him. He squeezed the hook as if it 
had been wax, shook his head, and said: “I find the 
northmen now have but little strength in their hands 
compared with those of old.”’ Anoble family in Sweden, 
the Trolls, derive their name from a bold deed of one 
of their ancestors, who struck off the head of a Troll 
queen that offered him magic drink in her horn. This 
horn, we are informed, was long preserved in the 
cathedral of Wexié. It is supposed that the offspring 
of the Trolls are countless, but that they die when it 
thunders. 

It would be hardly proper to close this article with- 
out noticing some of the ghost-stories which pass current 
among the Norse Folk. Not only are the lakes, and 
streams, and mountains infested with a supernatural 
population, but human habitations, as elsewhere, are 
liable to be haunted by the spirits of the departed. 
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‘A lady, says Mr Brace, ‘who is descended from 
the famous family of Oxenstiérn, told me that while in 
her castle at W——, she observed one day the work- 
men making some repairs in the walls of one saloon, 
at the command of her father, and that they had placed 
a valuable painting on the floor. She was fearful some 
injury might happen to it, and she directed the work- 
men to hang it on an unoccupied nail in her chamber. 
‘The picture was a portrait of the old Chancellor 
Oxenstiérn. On the other side of her chamber, though 
she did not then observe it, hung a portrait of Queen 
Christina. Now, as is well known, there was between 
these two during life a most bitter feud, which was 
never reconciled. ‘This did not occur to her, however, 
and she undressed and retired to her bed as usual. In 
the night, she was aroused suddenly by a curious 
rustling; she listened, and it evidently came from the 
wall where the picture hung. She raised her head, 
and gazed at the old portrait by the light of the night- 


population shall have reached the stage of cultivation 
at which superstitions become naturally incredible. 
In the meanwhile, so long as they last, a certain 
curiosity may be expected to prevail concerning them; 
and in the information here collected and presented, a 
slight effort has been made to gratify it. 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XL.—‘ FIGHTING GALLAGHER,’ 


Tue prisoner was confined in a strong, windowless 
: block-house. Access to him would be easy enough, 
| especially to those who wore epaulets. It was my 
design to visit him; but, for certain reasons, I forbore 
| putting it in execution, so long as daylight lasted. 
| I was desirous that my interview should be as private 
‘as possible, and therefore waited for the night. 


lamp, when she heard distinctly proceeding from it 2| J was influenced by other reasons: my hands were 
deep hollow groan—then another—and then a third. | full of business; I had not yet done with Arens 
She was fearfully alarmed, but really had not strength | Ringgold. 

to shriek ; and her room was at a distance on one wing [had a difficulty in deciding how to act. My mind 
of the castle, where she could only arouse people by an | Was a chaos of emotions: hatred for the conspirators 
alarm-bell. She thought of arising and fleeing to her | —indignation at the unjust behaviour of the agent 
maid, when suddenly again came the sepulchral groans. | towards Oceola—love for Maiimee—now fond and 
She could not stir; her voice failed, and at length she | trusting—anon doubting and jealous. Amid such 
fell back exhausted to sleep. The next morning, | confusion, how could I think with clearness? 
nothing seemed moved or different in the picture; “but | Withal, one of these emotions had precedence— 
I assure you,” said she, “I removed the portrait at | anger against the villain who intended to take my 
once to another room, and I have never been troubled life was at that moment the strongest passion in my 
with anything of the kind since.”’ _ breast. 

Any one acquainted with nightmare, will have had| Hostility so heartless, so causeless, so deadly, had 
experiences which will probably enable him to account | not failed to imbue me with a keen desire for venge- 
for the origin of such stories. The singular thing! ance; and I resolved to punish my enemy at all 
about them is, that they are related, and evidently hazards. 
believed in, by intelligent persons. But such belies | He only, whose life has been aimed at by an 
are so very common in Sweden, as to excite no sur- | assassin, can understand the deadly antipathy I felt 
prise among any classes of society. ‘I do not think,’ | towards Arens Ringgold. An open enemy, who acts 
said a Swedish gentleman to Mr Brace, ‘that out of | under the impulse of anger, jealousy, or fancied 
every ten people you meet you could find one who had | wrong, you may respect. Even the two white 
not encountered such adventures. Before I was in| wretches, and the yellow runaway, I regarded only 


public life, I was a great deal among the peasantry. 
Many and many a night have I been called up to see 
or hear the spikeri (witchcraft or ghostcraft). The 
peasants would recount that in an upper room they 
had distinctly heard the spirits throwing the tin vessels 
and the chairs at each other—then a violent struggle 
between the demons, and then all would be quiet. At 
other times, regular steps would be heard passing over 
the floor, or lights be seen; sometimes the cattle and 
horses are attacked, and they stamp and neigh in an 
unaccountable manner. I always went at once, no 
matter what hour of the night, to the place which was 
haunted, to break up the delusion among the people. 
Sometimes in an attic I would find a cat sitting quietly 
in one corner; sometimes rats would run over the 
floor—more generally everything was still, and there 
were not the slightest signs of anything being moved. 
The natural explanations which are sometimes 
found for the supposed supernatural appearances that 
occur among the northern people, do not materially 
tend to weaken the belief in their reality. There is a 
superstitious tendency in the Norse imagination which, 


fostered as it has been by natural circumstances for | 


many ages, is extremely difficult to eradicate. The 
clergy find it one of their greatest obstacles to the 
inculeation of rational instruction, and hitherto their 
teachings appear to have had little or no effect upon 
it. No doubt, as education advances, and correct 
knowledge respecting nature and her processes becomes 
more general among the people, these superstitions will 
give way; but it is not unlikely they may maintain 


their ground in many places for another century or | 


two; and, at any rate, we may be assured they will 
never finally die out, until the general mind of the 


with contempt, as tools pliant for any purpose; but 
the arch-conspirator himself I now both hated and 
despised. So acute was my sense of injury, that I 
could not permit it to pass without some act of 
retaliation, some effort to punish my wronger. 

But how? ‘Therein lay the uncertainty. How? 
A duel ? 

I could think of no other way. The criminal was 
still inside the law. I could not reach him, otherwise 
than by my own arm. 

I well weighed the words of my sable counsellor; 
but the faithful fellow had spoken in vain, and I 
resolved to act contrary to his advice, let the hazard 
fall as it might. I made up my mind to the 
challenge. 

One consideration still caused me to hesitate: J 
must give Ringgold my reasons. 

He should have been welcome to them as a dying 
souvenir; but if I succeeded in only half killing him, 
or he in half killing me, how about the future? I 
should be shewing my hand to him, by which he 
| would profit; whereas, unknown to him, I now knew 
his, and might easily foil his designs. 

Such calculations ran rapidly through my mind, 
though I considered them with a coolness that in 
| after-thought surprises me. ‘The incidents I had 
lately encountered—combined with angry hatred of 
' this plausible villain—had made me fierce, cold, and 
| cruel. I was no longer myself; and wicked as it 
| may appear, I could not control my longings for 
| vengeance. 

I needed a friend to advise me. Who could I 
| make the confidant of my terrible secret ? 
| Surely my ears were not deceiving me? No; it 
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was the voice of my old school-fellow, Charley That fellow needn't fear wather—the say ‘ll niver 
Gallagher. I heard it outside, and recognised the | drown him. Now, look here, Geordy, boy,’ continued 
ring of his merry laugh. A detachment of rifles had | | Gallagher, facing towards me, and speaking in a more 


just entered the fort with Charley at their head. In | earnest tone: ‘ /ollow my advice to the letther! First 


another instant we had ‘embraced.’ trid upon his toes, an’ see how he takes it. ‘The 
What could have been more opportune? Charley | | fellow ’s got corns: don’t ye see, he wares a tight boot? 
had been my ‘chum’ at college—my bosom-com- | Give him a good scrouge; make him sing out. Ov 
panion. He deserved my confidence, and almost | coorse, hell ask you to apologise—he must—you 
upon the instant, I made known to him the situation | won’t. Shurely that ’ll do the bizness without further 
of affairs. caremony? If it don't, then, by Jabus! hit him a 
It required much explanation to remove his kick in the latter end.’ 
incredulity: he was disposed to treat the whole | *No, Gallagher,’ said I, disliking the programme. 
thing as a joke—that is, the conspiracy against my , ‘It will never do.’ 
life. But the rifle-shot was real, and Black Jake was | ‘Bad luck to it, an’ why not? You’re not goin’ to 
by to confirm my account of it; so that my friend | back out, are ye? Think man! a villain who would 
was at length induced to take a serious view of the | murdher you! an’ maybe will some day, if you let 
matter. him escape.’ 
*Bad luck to me!’ said he, in Irish accent: ‘it’s True—but ’—— 
the quarest case that iver came accrast your humble) ‘Bah! no buts. Move up, an’ let’s see what 
frind’s exparience. Mother o’ Moses! the fellow must | they ’re talking about, anyhow. I’!l find ye a chance, 
be the divil incarnate. Geordie, my boy, have ye or my name’s not Gallagher.’ 
looked under his instip ?’ Undetermined how to act, I walked after my 
Despite the name and ‘brogue,’ Charley was not companion, and joined the group of officers. 
a Hibernian—only the son of one. He was a New-; Of course, I had no thought of following Gallagher’s 
Yorker by birth, and could speak good English when | advice. Iwas in hopes that some turn in the con- 
he pleased; but from some freak of eccentricity or | versation might give me the opportunity I desired, 
affeotation, he had taken to the brogue, and used it | without proceeding to such rude extremes. 
habitually, when among friends, with all the rich} My hopes did not deceive me. Arens Ringgold 
garniture of a true Milesian fresh from the ‘ sod.’ seemed to tempt his fate, for I had scarcely entered 
He was altogether an odd fellow, but with a soul | among the crowd, before I found cause sufticient for 
of honour, and a heart true as steel. Ile was no} my purpose. 
dunce either, and the man above all others upon ‘Talking of Indian beauties,’ said he, ‘no one has 
whose coat-tail it would not have been safe to ‘trid.’ | been so successful among them as Scott here. He 
He was already notorious for having been engaged in | has been playing Don Giovanni ever since he came to 
two or three ‘affairs,’ in which he had played both | the fort.’ 
principal and second, and had earned the bellicose| ‘Oh,’ exclaimed one of the newly arrived officers, 
appellation of ‘Fighting Gallagher.’ I knew what | ‘that does not surprise us. He has been a lady- 
his advice would be before asking it—‘Call the | killer ever since I knew him. The man who is irre- 


schoundrel out by all manes.’ sistible among the belles of Saratoga, will surely find 
I stated the difficulty as to my reasons for challenging | little difficulty in carrying the heart of an Indian 
Ringgold. maiden.’ 
*Thrue, ma bohili! You’re right there; but there ‘Don’t be so confident about that, Captain Roberts. 
need be no throuble about the matther.’ Sometimes these forest damsels are very shy of us 
* How?’ pale-faced lovers. Lieutenant Scott’s present sweet- 
‘Make the spalpeen challenge you. That’s betther | heart cost him a long siege before he could conquer 
—besides, it gives you the choice of waypons.’ her. Is it not so, lieutenant ?’ 
‘In what way can I do this ?’ Peete replied the dandy with a conceited 


‘Och! my innocent gossoon! Shure that’s as | smirk 
asy as tumblin’ from a haycock. Call him a liar; ‘But she yielded at last?’ said Roberts, turning 
an’ if that’s not sufficiently disagraable, twake his | interrogatively towards Scott. 
nose, or squirt your tobacco in his ugly countenance. The dandy made no reply, but his simpering smile 
That ’ll fetch him out, Ill be bail for ye.’ was evidently intended to be taken in the affirmative. 
‘Come along, my boy!’ continued my ready coun- *O yes,’ rejoined Ringgold, ‘she yielded at last; 
sellor, moving towards the door. ‘Where is this | and is now the “favourite,” it is said.’ 
Mister Ringgowld to be sarched for? Find me the ‘Her name—her name?’ 
gint, and I’ll shew you how to scratch his buttons. * Powell—Miss Powell.’ 
Come along wid ye!’ ‘What! That name is not Indian?’ 
Not much liking the plan of procedure, but without *No, gentlemen; the lady is no savage, I assure 
the moral strength to resist, I followed this impetuous | you: she can play and sing, and read and write too— 


son of a Celt through the doorway. such pretty billets-doux. Is it not so, lieutenant?’ 
Before the latter could make reply, another spoke : 
CHAPTER XLI. ‘Is not that the name of the young chief who has 


just been arrested ?’ 
‘True,’ answered Ringgold; ‘it is the fellow’s 
We were scarcely outside before we saw him for | name. I had forgotten to say she is his sister.’ 
whom we were searching. He was standing at a short ‘What! the sister of Oveola?’ 
distance from the porch, conversing with a group of| ‘Neither more nor less—half-blood like him too. 
officers, among whom was the dandy already alluded | Among the whites, they are known by the name of 
to, and who passed under the appropriate appellation | Powell, since that was the cognomen of the worthy 
of ‘Beau Scott.’ ‘The latter was aid-de-camp to the | old gentleman who begot them. Ogeola, which signi- 
commander-in-chief, of whom he was also a relative. | fies “the Rising Sun,” is the name by which he is 
I pointed Ringgold out to my companion. known among the Seminoles; and her native appel- 
‘He in the civilian dress,’ I said. lation—ah, that is a very pretty name indeed.’ 
‘Och! man, ye needn't be so purticular in your| ‘What is it? Let us hear it; let us judge for 
Hintification: that sarpint-look spakes for itself. | ourselves.’ 
Be my sowl! it’s an unwholesome look altogither.| ‘ Maiimce.’ 


PROVOKING A DUEL. 
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‘Very pretty indeed!’ 

‘Beautiful! If the damsel be only as sweet as her 
name, then Scott is a fortunate fellow.’ 

‘Oh, she is a very wonder of beauty: eyes liquid 
and full of fiery love—long lashes; lips luscious as 
honeycombs; figure tall; bust full and firm; limbs like 
those of the Cyprian goddess; feet like Cinderella’s 
—in short, perfection.’ 

‘Wonderful. Why, Scott, you are the luckiest 
mortal alive. But, say, Ringgold! are you speaking 
in seriousness? Has he really conquered this Indian 
divinity? Honour bright—Aas he succeeded? You 
understand what I mean?’ 

* Most certainly,’ was the prompt reply. 

Up to this moment I had not interfered. The first 
words of the conversation had bound me like a spell, 
and I stood as if glued to the ground. My brain was 
giddy, and my heart felt as if the blood passing 
through it was molten lead. The bold enunciations 
had so staggered me, that it was some time before I 
could draw my breath; and more than one of the 
bystanders noticed the effect which the dialogue was 
producing upon me. 

After a little, I grew calmer, or rather more reso- 
lute. The very despair that had passed into my 
bosom had the effect of steeling my nerves; and just 
as Ringgold uttered the flippant affirmative, I was 
ready for him. 

‘Liar!’ I exclaimed; and before the red could 
mount into his cheek, I gave it a slap with the back 
of my hand, that no doubt helped to heighten the 
colour. 

‘ Nately done!’ cried Gallagher; ‘there can be no 
mistake about the maynin of that.’ 

Nor was there. My antagonist accepted the act 
for what it was meant—a deadly insult. In such 
company, he could not do otherwise; and, muttering 
some indistinct threats, he walked away from the 
ground, attended by his especial friend, the lady- 
killer, and two or three others. 

The incident, instead of gathering a crowd, had 
the contrary effect: it scattered the little group who 
had witnessed it; the officers retiring indoors to 
discuss the motives, and speculate as to when and 
where ‘ the affair would come off.’ 

Gallagher and I also left the ground; and, closeted 
in my quarters, commenced preparing for the event. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


At the time of which I write, duelling was not 
uncommon in the United States army. In war-time, 
it is not uncommon yet, as I can testify from late 
experience. It is contrary to the regulations of the 
American service—as I believe it is of every other in 
the civilised world. Notwithstanding, an infringement 
of the code militaire in this regard is usually looked 
upon with leniency—more often ‘winked at’ than 
punished. This much I can affirm—that any officer 
in the American army who has received the ‘lie 
direct,’ will find more honour in the breach of this 
military rule than in its observance. 

After all that has been said and written about 
duelling, the outcry against it is a sad sham, at least 
in the United States of America—nothing less than 
a piece of superb hypocrisy. Universal as has been 
this condemnation, I should not like to take shelter 
under it. I well know it would not protect me from 
being called by that ugly appellation, ‘poltroon.’ I 
have noticed over and over again, that the news- 
papers loudest in their declamations against duelling, 
are the first to fling ‘coward’ in the teeth of him 
who refuses to fight. 


much bepraised, does not find ready credence. A 
refusal to meet the man who may challenge you 
is not thus explained. It is called ‘backing out, 
‘shewing the white feather;’ and he who does this, 
need look no more upon his ladye-love: she would 
‘flog him with her garters.’ 

More than once have I heard this threat, spoken 
by pretty lips, and in the centre of a brilliant circle. 
His moral courage must be great who would pro- 
voke such chastisement. 

With such a sentiment over the land, then, I had 
nailed Arens Ringgold for a meeting; ard I joyed 
to think I had done so without compromising my 
secret. 

But ah! it was a painful provocation he had given 
me; and if he had been the greatest coward in the 
world, he could not have been more wretched than I, 
as I returned to my quarters. 

My jovial companion could no longer cheer me, 
though it was not fear for the coming fight that 
clouded my spirits. Far from it—far otherwise. I 
scarcely thought of that. My thoughts were of 
Maiimee—of what I had just heard. She was false 
—false—betraying, herself betrayed—lost—lost for 
ever! 

In truth was I wretched. One thing alone could 
have rendered me more so—an obstacle to the antici- 
pated meeting—anything to hinder my revenge. On 
the duel now rested my hopes. It might enable me 
to disembarrass my heart of the hot blood that was 
burning it. Not all—unless he too stood before 
me—he the seducer, who had made this misery. 
Would I could find pretext for challenging him. I 
should do so yet. Why had I not? Why did I not 
strike him for that smile? I could have fought them 
both at the same time, one after the other. 

Thus I raved, with Gallagher by my side. My 
friend knew not all my secret. He asked what I had 
got ‘aginst the aid-de-cong.’ 

‘Say the word, Geordie, boy, an’ we'll make a four- 
handed game ov it. Be Saint Pathrick! I’d like 
mightily to take the shine out of that purty pay- 
cock !’ 

‘No, Gallagher, no. It is not your affair; you 
could not give me satisfaction for that. Let us wait 
till we know more. I cannot believe it—I cannot 
believe it.’ 

‘Believe what?’ 

a now, my friend. When it is over, I shall 

ain.’ 

‘All right, my boy! Charley Gallagher’s not the 
man to disturb your saycrets. Now, let’s look to 
the bull-dogs, an’ make shure they’re in barking 
condition. I hope the scamps won’t blab at head- 
quarters, an’ disappoint us after all.’ 

It was my only fear. I knew that arrest was 
possible—probable—certain, if my adversary wished 
it. Arrest would pnt an end to the affair; and I 
should be left in a worse position than ever. Ring- 
gold’s father was gone—I ascertained this 
favourable circumstance; but no matter. The com- 
mander-in-chief was the friend of the family—a 
word in his ear would be sufficient. I feared that 
the aid-de-camp Scott, instructed by Arens, might 
whisper that word. 

‘ After all, he daren’t,’ said Gallagher; ‘you driv 
the nail home, an’ clinched it. He daren’t do the 
dhirty thing—not a bit ov it: it might get wind, an’ 
thin he’d have the kettle to his tail; besides, ma 
bohill, he wants to kill you anyhow ; so he ought to 
be glad of the fine handy chance you’ve given him. 
He’s not a bad shot, they say. Never fear, Geordie, 
boy! he won’t back out this time: he must fight 
—he will fight. Ha! I told you so. See, yonder 
comes Apollo Belvidare! Holy Moses! how Phebus 


It is even so. In America, moral courage, though | shines 
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A knock—‘ Come in’—the door was opened, and 
the aid-de-camp appeared in full uniform. 

‘To arrest me,’ thought I, and my heart fell. 

But no; the freshly written note spoke a different 

, and I was relieved. It was the challenge. 

‘Lieutenant Randolph, I believe ?’ said the gentle- 
man, advancing towards me. 

I pointed to Gallagher, but made no reply. 

‘I am to understand that Captain Gallagher is 
your friend ?’ 

I nodded assent. 

The two faced each other, and the next instant 
were ex rapport; talking the matter over cool as 
cucumbers and sweet as sugar-plums. 

From observation, I hazard this remark—that the 
politeness exhibited between the seconds in # duel 
cannot be surpassed by that of the most accomplisked 
courtiers in the world. 

The time occupied in the business was brief. 
Gallagher well knew the routine, and I saw that the 
other was not unacquainted with it. In five minutes, 
everything was arranged—time, place, weapons, and 
distance. 

I nodded ; Gallagher made a sweeping salaam ; the 
aid-de-camp bowed stiffly and withdrew. ‘ 

* * * 


I shall not trouble you with my reflections previous 
to the duel, nor yet with many details of the affair 
itself. Accounts of these deadly encounters are 
common enough in books, and their sameness will 
serve as my excuse for not describing one. 

Ours differed only from the ordinary kind in the 
weapon used. We fought with rifles, instead of swords 
or pistols. It was my choice—as the challenged party, 
I had the right—but it was equally agreeable to my 
adversary, who was as well skilled in the use of the 
rifle as I. I chose this weapon because it was the 
deadliest. 

The time arranged was an hour before sunset. I 
had urged this early meeting in fear of interruption ; 
the place, a spot of level ground near the edge of the 
little pond where I had met Haj-Ewa; the distance, 
ten paces. 

We met—took our places, back to back—waited 
for the ominous signal, ‘One, two, three ’—received 
it—faced rapidly round—and fired at each other. 

I heard the ‘hist’ of the leaden pellet as it passed 
my ear, but felt no stroke. 

The smoke puffed upward. I saw my antagonist 
upon the ground; he was not dead: he was writhing 
and groaning. 

The seconds, and several spectators who were 
present, ran up to him, but I kept my ground. 

‘Well, Gallagher?’ I asked as my friend came 
» back to me. 

* Winged, by japers! You’ve spoilt the use ov his 
dexter arm—bone broke above the ilbow-joint.’ 

‘That all?’ 

‘ Arrah, sowl! aren’t it enough? Hear how the 
hound whimpers !’ 

I felt as the tiger is said to feel after tasting blood, 
though I cannot now account for my ferocity. The 
man had sought my life—I thirsted for his. This com- 
bined with the other thought had nigh driven me mad. 

I was not satisfied, and would make no apology ; 
but my antagonist had had enough; he was eager to 
be taken from the ground on any terms, and thus the 
affair ended. 

It was my first duel, but not my last. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE ASSIGNATION. 


Our opponents passed silently away—the spectators 
along with them—leaving my second and myself upon 


It was my intention to stay by the pond. I re- 
membered the invitation of Haj-Ewa. By remaining, 
I should avoid the double journey. Better to await 
her coming. 

A glance to the western horizon shewed me that 
the sun had already sunk below the tree-tops. The 
twilight would be short. The young moon was 
already in the heavens. It might be only a few 
minutes before Haj-Ewa should come. I resolved 
to stay. 

I desired not that Gallagher should be with me; 
and I expressed the wish to be left alone. 

My companion was a little surprised and puzzled 
at the request; but he was too well bred not to yield 
instant compliance. 

‘Why, Geordie, boy!’ said he, about to retire, 
‘shurely there ’s something the matther wid ye? It 
isn’t this thrifling spurt we’ve been engaged in? 
Didn’t it ind intirely to your satisfaction? Arrah, 
man! are ye sorry you didn’t kill him dead? Be my 
trath, you look as milancholic an’ downhearted as if 
he had killed you/’ 

‘Dear friend, leave me alone. On my return to 
quarters, you shall know the cause of my melancholy, 
and why I now desire to part from your pleasant 
company.’ 

‘Oh, that part I can guess,’ rejoined he with a 
significant laugh: ‘always a petticoat where there’s 
shots exchanged. Niver mind, my boy—no saycrets 
for Charley Gallagher: I’m bad at keepin’ them. 
Ov coorse, you’re going to meet betther company than 
mine; but laste you might fall in with worse—an’ by 
my sowl! from what ye’ve towld me, that same isn’t 
beyond the bownds ov probability—take this little 
cheeper. I’m a great dog-braker, you know.’ Here 
the speaker handed me a silver-call which he had 
plucked from his button. ‘If anything inconvanient 
or disagraable should turn up, put that between your 
lips, an’ Charley Gallagher will be at your side in 
the mintion of Jack Robison’s name. Cupid spade 
ye with your lady-love! I’ll go an’ kill time over a 
tumbler ov nagus till ye come.’ 

So saying, my warm-hearted friend left me to 
myself. 

I ceased to think of him ere he was gone out of sight 
—even the bloody strife, in which I had been so re- 
cently engaged, glided out of my mind. Maiimee—her 
falsehood and her fall—alone occupied my thoughts. 

For a long while, I made no doubt of what I had 
heard. How could I, with proofs so circumstantial ? 
—the testimony of those cognizant of the scandal— 
of the chief actor in it, whose silent smile spoke 
stronger than words. That smile of insolent triumph 
—why had I permitted it to pass without challenge, 
without rebuke? It was not too late—I should call 
upon him to speak plainly and point-blank—yes or 
no. If yes, then for a second duel more deadly than 
the first. 

Notwithstanding these resolves to make my rival 
declare himself, I doubted not the damning truth; I 
endeavoured to resign myself to its torture. 

For a long while was my soul upon the rack— 
more than an hour. Then, as my blood grew more 
cool, reflections of a calmer nature entered my mind; 
and at intervals, I experienced the soothing influence 
of hope; this especially, when I recalled the words 
of Haj-Ewa, spoken on the preceding night. Surely 
the maniac had not been mocking me? Surely it 
was not a dream of her delirious brain? a distorted 
mirage of memory—the memory of some far-away, 
long-forgotten scene, by her only remembered? No, 
no; her tale was not distorted—her thoughts were 
not delirious—her words were not mockeries ! 

How sweet it was to think so! 

Yes—I began to experience intervals of placid 


the ground. 


thought; more than placid—pleasant. 
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Alas! they were evanescent. ‘The memory of those 
bold meretricious phrases, those smiling innuendoes, 
dissipated or darkened them, as cumuli darken the 
sun. ‘He had succeeded ;’ ‘She was now his favourite;’ 
‘Most certainly’—words worse than death. Withal 
it was a foul testimony on which to build a faith. 

I longed for light, that true light—the evidence of 
the senses—that leaves nought uncertain. I should 
seek it with rash directness, reckless of the result, 
till it illumined her whole history, proving the past 
a disgrace, the future a chaos of utter despair. I 
longed for light; I longed for the coming of Haj-Ewa. 

I knew not what the maniac wanted—something, I 
supposed, concerning the captive. Since noon, I had 
little thought of him. The mad queen went every- 
where, knew every one; she must know all, under- 
stand all—ay, well understand: she, too, had been 
betrayed. 

I repaired to our place of meeting on the pre- 
ceding night; there I might expect her. I crossed 
the little ridge among the stems of the palmettoes ; 
it was the direct route to the shadowy side of the 
tank. I descended the slope, and stood as before 
under the spreading arms of the live-oak. 

Haj-Ewa was before me. A single moonbeam, 
slanting athwart the leaves, shone upon her majestic 
figure. Under its light, the two serpents glittered 
with a metallic Justre, as though her neck and waist 
were encircled with precious gems. 

* Hink:las! pretty mico! you are come. Gallant 
mico! where was thine eye and thine arm that thou 
didst not kill the Jste-hulwa? * 


Ah! the hunter of the deer— 
He was stricken so with fear 
When he stood before the wolf, 
The gaunt wicked wolf, 
When he saw the snarling wolf, 
He trembled so with fear 
That unharmed the fierce wolf ran away. 


Ha, ha, ha! was it not so, brave mico?’ 

‘It was not fear that hindered me, Ewa. Besides, 
the wolf did not go unscathed.’ 

‘Ho! the wolf has a wounded leg—he will lick 
himself well again; he will soon be strong as ever. 
Hulwak! you should have killed him, fair mico, ere 
he bring the pack upon you.’ 

*I could not help my ill-luck. I am unfortunate 
everyway.’ 

* Cooree, cooree—no. You should be happy, young 
mico; you shall be happy, friend of the red Seminolee. 
Wait till you see ’"—— 

*See what?’ 

‘Patience, chepawnee! To-night, under this very 
tree, you will sce what is fair—you will hear what is 
sweet—and perchance Haj-Ewa will be revenged.’ 

This last phrase was spoken with an earnest 
emphasis, and in a tone that shewed a strong feeling 
of resentment against some one unknown, I could 
not comprehend the nature of the expected vengeance. 

‘His son—yes,’ continued the maniac, now in 
soliloquy, ‘it must be—it must: his eyes, his hair, 
his form, his gait, his name; his son and hers. 
Haj-Ewa will have revenge.’ 

Was I myself the object of this menace? Such a 
thought entered my mind. 

*Good Ewa! of whom are you speaking ?’ 

Roused by my voice, she looked upon me with a 
bewildered stare, and then broke out into her habitual 
chant: 

‘Why did I trust to a pale-faced lover? 
Ho, ho, ho!’ &e. 


Suddenly stopping, she seemed once more to remember 
herself, and essayed a reply to my question. 


‘Whom, young mico—of him the fair one—the 
wicked one—the Wykome hulwa.* See! he comes, 
he comes! Behold him in the water. Ho, ho! it 
is he. Up, young mico! up into thy leafy bower: 
stay till Ewa comes! Hear what you may hear—see 
what you may see; but, for your life, stir not till I 
give you the signal. Up, up, up!’ 

Just as on the preceding night, half lifting me 
into the live-oak, the maniac glided away amidst the 
shadows. 

I lost no time in getting into my former position, 
where I sat silent and expecting. 

The shadow had grown shorter, but there was still 
enough to shew me that it was the form of a man. 
In another moment, it vanished. 

Scarcely an instant had elapsed, ere a second was 
flung upon the water, advancing over the ridge, and 
as if following the track of the former one, though 
the two persons did not appear to be in company. 

That which followed I could trace in full outline. 
It was the figure of a woman, one whose upright 
bearing and free port proved her to be young. 

Even the shadow exhibited a certain symmetry of 
form, and gracefulness of motion, incompatible with 
age. Was it still Haj-Ewa? Had she gone round 
through the thicket, and was now following the 
footsteps of the man ? 

For a moment I fancied so; but I soon perceived 
that my fancy was astray. 

The man acvanced under the tree. ‘The same 
moonbeam, that but the moment before had shone 
upon Haj-Ewa, now fell upon him, and I saw him 
with sufficient distinctness: he was the aid-de-camp. 

He stopped, took out his watch, held it up to the 
light, and appeared to be inquiring the hour. 

But I heeded him no further. Another face 
appeared under that silvery ray—false and shining 
as itself: it was the face that to me scemed the 
loveliest in the world—the face of Maiimee. 


AT BELTON, LINCOLNSHIRE: 
JUNE 18, 1857. 

Twas night: the crescent moon from out the west, 
Over a bank of clouds looked forth, and shed 

A gentle brightness o’er the woods and fields ; 

A lulling murmur from the river came, 

And quiv'ring zephyrs toyed with leaf and flower. 
When roused by the beetle’s birring hum— 
Where brooded o’er their young his loving mate, 
Tn covert low edged round with buds and flowers— 
Up rose the nightingale : first from his throat 
Came flute-like forth his opening notes, 

Then swelling into rapture, fell and rose 

In jocund song. Now ringing echo-like, 

He note to note replied in octave bright, 

*Till in his ecstasy, full forth he poured 

His jug, jug, jug. Then lower fell his song, 

As if in converse with his mate he spoke, 

In tones of fond caress, how warm within 

He felt the burden of his love to be. 

Catching her quick response, his triumph rang, 
Tn loud soprano, till the air and trees 

Were full of melody and sparkling notes 

Caught by the echo near, then bounding back, 
Came leaping into listening ears like hail. 

Grantham. Joun 


* The spirit of evil. 
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